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Investment in the arts: 
“Efficient, Effective 
and Accountable” 


From the National Assembly of 
State Arts Agencies (NASAA) 

President Trump submitted his administration’s budget 
request to Congress for fiscal year 2019 on Feb. 12. 
Entitled, “Efficient, Effective, Accountable: An Ameri- 
can Budget,” this White House proposal once again calls 
for elimination of the National Endowment for the Arts 
(NEA) and other federal cultural agencies. 

Eliminating the NEA would hurt every state and juris- 
diction across America. It would undercut not only our 
cultural assets, but also our prosperity, our productivity 
and our national pride. 

The United States Senate and House of Representa- 
tives rejected a similar White House attempt to eliminate 
the NEA last year. Both chambers of Congress voted to 
sustain funding for the NEA because: 

e Eliminating the NEA would undermine a sector 
that drives American prosperity. The arts and culture 
contribute $730 billion to the U.S. economy, yielding a 
$26 billion trade surplus and creating 4.8 million jobs. 

e Eliminating the NEA will not balance the federal 
budget. The NEA receives a mere 0.004% of the total 
federal budget, less than one half of one hundredth of one 
percent. Despite this modest investment the arts offer a 
net gain, returning $27.5 billion in tax revenue to federal, 
state, county and municipal governments nationwide. 


See Investment in the Arts, page 2 


MAC ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Call for Cultural & Aesthetics 
Project Advisory Committee 


Applications for membership on the Cultural and 
Aesthetic Project Advisory Committee will be accept- 
ed through May 2, 2018. The Montana Arts Council 
and the Montana Historical Society each appoint eight 
members. 

The arts council looks for a broad range of profes- 
sional arts expertise, and also geographic, racial and 
gender balance for the committee. Obligations of the 
four-year term include reviewing up to 100 grant appli- 
cations online and attending a two-day panel meeting 
every other year. The next meeting is scheduled for 
October 2018 in Helena. 

If you are interested in being considered, please 
send a letter of interest and a resume by email to 
Kristin Han Burgoyne at kburgoyne@mt.gov by 
May 2, 2018. 


Now Open: Artists in Schools 


and Communities Grants 


The deadline to apply for FY19 AISC Grants, 
$1,500-$5,000 category, is 5 p.m. April 18, 2018. 

Apply by 5 p.m. May 16 for the FY19 Artists in 
Schools and Communities Grants Under $1,500 cat- 
egory. Funding, if awarded, is for projects occurring 
between July 1, 2018 and June 30, 2019. 

To discuss a grant idea or receive support through 
the process, contact MAC’s Arts Education Director, 
Monica Grable, at 406-444-6522 or via email at 
monica.grable@mt.gov. 
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Artist and UM professor Julia Galloway in her studio. (Photo by Chelsea Culp/Missoulian) 
Missoula potter, UM ceramics professor 
wins $50,000 USA arts fellowship 


By Cory Walsh 
Reprinted with permission 
from the Missoulian, Jan. 16, 2018 

Julia Galloway, a Missoula potter and University of 
Montana ceramics professor, has won a $50,000 fellow- 
ship grant. 

United States Artists, a Chicago-based philanthropic 
organization, selected 45 artists across the country from 
a pool of 500 applicants in nine fields, from architecture 
to music, theater and writing. Galloway fell into the craft 
category. 

The grant is unrestricted, meaning Galloway can use it 
to pursue her work however she sees fit. 

The fellowships were announced Jan. 16. The advance 
phone call the previous month left Galloway, a native 
Bostonian who regularly gives visiting art lectures, 
searching for words. 


“Talking is not a problem for me,” she said. “I was 
completely rendered speechless.” 

Galloway said the grant will give her “a cushion” to 
expand her ideas and develop them over a longer pe- 
riod of time. She’s been researching and testing a new 
project to document 647 extinct or endangered species 
in the United States and Canada on the surfaces of her 
pottery. 

The concept was influenced by the AIDS Memorial 
Quilt, made in honor of those who died from disease. 
She admired how it allowed people to view of the enor- 
mity of a problem through effects on individuals. 

The money also could go toward new equipment 
and upgrades at her home studio. 


See Julia Galloway, page 8 


Bently Spang reaps National Artist Award 


Montana artist Bently Spang was 
among 20 Native artists represent- 
ing five artistic disciplines who 
were honored by the Native Arts 
and Cultures Foundation (NACF) 
with National Artist Fellowships. 
The awards were made following 
a national open call of American 
Indian, Alaska Native and Native 
Hawaiian artist applicants who were 
reviewed by a panel of art peers and 
professionals. 

Spang, who was also a 2017 
recipient of the Montana Arts Coun- 
cil’s Artist’s Innovation Award, 
received the National Artist Fel- 
lowship in the category of Artistic 
Innovation. The other 19 awardees 
reside in Alaska, Arizona, Colorado, New Mexico, Ha- 
waii, Idaho, Illinois, Minnesota, North Dakota, Oregon, 
and Washington. 

“We are so pleased to honor so many Native artists 
in both the contemporary and traditional art forms this 
year,” says Native Arts and Cultures Foundation Direc- 


Bently Spang (Photo by the artist) 


tor of Programs Francene Blythe, 
Diné/Sisseton-Wahpeton/Eastern 
Band Cherokee. 

“This is the most that we have 
offered in awards,” she added. 
“The increase exemplifies a farther 
reach for us into new states and 
tribes, as we are always trying to 
reach as many artists and tribes as 
we can for this national award. The 
honor is always ours to work with 
such a prestigious group of artists 
each time.” 

The Native Arts and Cultures 
Foundation National Artist Fel- 
lowship includes an unrestricted 
monetary award of $20,000 that 
provides support for Native artists 
to explore, develop and experiment with original and ex- 
isting projects. Fellows also work with their communities 
and share their culture in numerous ways. 


See Bently Spang, page 7 


Sign up 
for MAC's 


eNews 

Between the quar- 
terly issues of the 
State of the Arts, our 
staff publishes four 
separate e-newsletters 
with opportunities and 
information: 

e Artists’ eNews 

e Arts Educators’ 
eNews 

e Arts Organizations 
eNews 

e Public Artists’ 
eNews 

If you'd like to sign- 
up for one or more of 
these, please offer us 
your contact informa- 
tion and what you’d 
like to receive at: art. 
mt.gov/enews or send 
us an email at: mac@ 
mt.gov. 


, 
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“Small town with really long streets” 


I’ve heard many variations on the obser- 
vation from Sara Walsh that “Montana is 
just a small town with really long streets.” 
I initially took this to be a bit of tongue-in- 
cheek of the absolute immensity of the state. 
Only three states can top Montana’s 147,000 
square miles. Over time my understanding has 
evolved. 


All across Montana: 


A sense of community 

In my first week on the job, the 
staff sent me off to Salish Koote- 
nai College to observe the Mon- 
tana Teacher Leaders in the Arts 
(MTLA) Summer Institute. The 
drive from Helena to Pablo was 
beautiful, everything that I moved 
to Montana to enjoy. I arrived to 
catch the tail end of an activity 
led by Wes Hines involving an 
enormous clear plastic tent, black 
permanent markers, and lots of 
laughter. 

MTLA is designed to inspire 
educators by connecting them 
with their creative joy. Over the school year, 
MTLA will use technology and a few face- 
to-face opportunities, to support each other 
in becoming creative educators and examples 
of the impact of artful learning. In just three 
years, MTLA has created an avenue that 
already connects more than 12% of schools, 


FROM THE DIRECTOR 


Tatiana Gant, Executive Director 
tatiana.gant@mt.gov 


os Photo by Julie Mueller 
including those on reservations. 

I was impressed to learn of the Montana 
Association of Symphony Orchestras 
(MASO), aligning members to share 
resources and encourage quality music pro- 
grams. Learning that there are eight regional 
symphony members strikes me as a great per 
capita figure, especially knowing that there 


Cheryl Bannes participates in last summer's Montana Teacher 
Leaders in the Arts Institute. (Photo by Czelsi Kozak) 


are so many smaller ensembles and groups 
that present music. I learned how commit- 
ted the group is to supporting each other by 
uniformly cataloging their music library and 
sharing musical scores. The collegiality I 
witnessed at MASO’s fall meeting in Helena 
paves a smooth road for all of the sympho- 
nies in Montana. 


Investment in the arts (rom page 1) 


The same sense of the community was 
evident in Fort Benton at the Montana Per- 
forming Arts Consortium (MPAC) Showcase 
and Conference. Attending the conference 
were representatives from about 15 regional 
presenters of varying community sizes and 
interests. 

Despite the differences in budgets and 
facilities, they shared the need to find the 
balance in booking artists that peaked interest 
and pushed boundaries, while being mindful 
of the limitations of weather and the priority 
of school activities. Over the three-day gath- 
ering, they shared cautionary tales, success 
stories, and most importantly, maintained 
the clear path that keeps them from feeling 
isolated. 


The value of networks 

These experiences have had 
me reflecting in the ways that I 
have benefited from specialized 
networks. One of the most con- 
sistent over my career has been 
the National Assembly of State 
Arts Agencies (NASAA) that 
connects all states and territories. 
No two state arts agencies are the 
same, varying in everything from 
funding structure to services. State 
arts agencies benefit from federal 
funding and the National Endow- 
ment for the Arts requires that each 
agency develop a strategic plan 
based on the input of its residents, 
a clear reflection of the American 
value of local control. It lets every state chart 
its unique course. 

Appreciating the established networks in 
Montana has me considering where there can 
be expansion. We have crisscrossed this state 
with a vast network. Our long roads connect 
us and intersect so that we can map our jour- 
ney forward. 
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al benefits of the arts remain available to 
all states and jurisdictions across America. 

The White House’s budget request is 
just the first step in an extensive budgeting 
process. Congress holds the ultimate con- 
stitutional authority to appropriate funds 
to federal agencies and will formulate a 
budget for the NEA in the months ahead. 
The NEA has earned strong bipartisan sup- 
port on Capitol Hill, and NASAA will be 
working in collaboration with many allies 
to realize full funding for the arts. 

To join NASAA’s efforts, sign up for 
Legislative Alerts, download its free advo- 
cacy tools and follow its advocacy work 


are allocated to states 
and regions. Through this partnership, federal 
funds are used to address the needs and priori- 
ties of local communities and help to catalyze 
significant state investments in the arts ($358 
million in FY2018). 

e The NEA’s programs address top 
policy priorities for lawmakers and citizens 
alike. The NEA is healing our wounded 
warriors; leading community revitalization 
efforts; and boosting creative thinking and 
academic outcomes through arts education. 

e Rural areas and low-income commu- 
nities would suffer disproportionately from 
reductions in NEA funding. 43% of NEA 
projects take place in high-poverty neighbor- 
hoods and $15.7 million in NEA direct grant 
funds are awarded to rural communities and 
small towns. 

e A solely private funding model will 
leave too many communities behind. 
Philanthropic giving in the United States is 
geographically disproportional, with rural 
areas receiving only 5.5% of foundation grant 
dollars. Public funding for the arts plays an 
essential role in making sure all American 
communities get their fair share. Loss of fed- 
eral leadership for the arts will have a chilling 
effect throughout the arts ecosystem. 


Map shows NEA’‘s reach across Montana (courtesy of NASAA). 


NEA funding to Montana: 


What's at stake 

e In its fiscal year 2017, the NEA pro- 
vided $779,700 in Partnership Agreement 
funds to the Montana Arts Council. These 
critical funds are used in conjunction with 
state legislative dollars to support grants and 
services across the entire state of Montana. 

e NEA and state funds enabled the 
Montana Arts Council not only to award 
202 grants totaling $868,560 in its fiscal year 
2016 but also to provide non-grant services 
to arts organizations, community groups, 
schools and artists. These grants and services 
supported access to the arts, employment, 
arts education, community well-being and the 
cultural heritage of the entire state. 

e Also affected by NEA budget cuts would 
be direct grants to arts organizations in each 
state. In its fiscal year 2017, the NEA made 
16 direct grants totaling $305,000 in Mon- 
tana. 


In sum, the evidence shows that federal 
investments in the arts are truly “efficient, 
effective and accountable.” NASAA urges 
Congress to sustain funding for the NEA to 
ensure that the economic, civic and education- 


on Facebook. 


STATE OF THE ARTS 


State of the Arts is published four 
times a year by the Montana Arts 
Council and produced by Lively 
Times. 

State of the Arts welcomes submis- 
sions of photographs, press releases 
and newsworthy information from in- 
dividual artists and arts organizations. 

Please check with the Montana 
Arts Council for reprint permission. 

Next Deadline: The deadline for 
submissions is June 2 for the Summer 
issue (July-September). Send items 
to: Montana Arts Council, PO Box 
202201, Helena, MT 59620-2201; 
phone 406-444-6430, fax 406-444- 
6548 or email mac@mt.gov. 

Subscriptions: State of the Arts is 
available free of charge to Montana 
residents as a public service of the 
Montana Arts Council. To subscribe, 
call 406-444-6430, or update or sign- 
up online at art.mt.gov. Out-of-state 
subscriptions are $15 per year; mail 
your check to Montana Arts Council, 
PO Box 202201, Helena, MT 59620. 
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CONGRATS TO ... 


Montana 
composers Eric 
Funk and Craig 
Thomas Naylor, 
who are each finalists 
for the prestigious 
American Prize in 
Composition. Funk, 
the Bozeman-based, 
Grammy-winning 
host of the PBS 
program “11th and 
Grant” and a Montana State University faculty member, is a finalist 
in the Orchestra — Professional Division for Variation on a Theme 
on Jan Hanus, Op. 127 for violin and string orchestra. The Urbanek 
Foundation commissioned the piece for the 100th celebration of the 
life of Czech composer Hanus. The performance was Oct. 22, 2015, 
with the Prague Camerata at Lichtenstein Palace in Prague, Czech 
Republic. Naylor, who lives, composes and teaches in Kalispell, is 
a finalist in two areas. “Kiai!,” his composition commemorating the 
courageous Japanese people after the tragedy at Fukushima, is named 
in the Band/Wind Ensemble — Professional Division; the piece was 
performed by the Arizona State University Wind Ensemble, Dr. Gary 
Wayne Hill, conductor. Naylor was also named in Vocal Chamber 
Music — Professional Division for “our voices, for now, sustained,” six 
settings for soprano and chamber ensemble from Claudia Emerson’s 
Pulitzer-winning tome about love, loss, abuse and healing, titled 
Late Wife. Students of the University of Mary Washington music 
program performed the work, with soprano Kathy Ahearn, and Naylor 
conducting. “It appears that everyone in the finalist list is a prize 
winner. What remains now is the order,” said Funk in mid March. 

“T love that two elder composers from Montana hit the cut in our 
respective divisions. Oftentimes competitions can have hidden political 
aspects. Not so with The American Prize — this IS very cool!” The two 
composers, added Naylor, were waiting “on pins and needles” for the 
final verdict (to be revealed in the next issue of State of the Arts!). 


Composers Eric Funk and Craig Naylor 


Pat Spoonheim, or “Piano Pat” as she’s known at the Sip ‘n’ Dip 
in Great Falls, who was selected by Lifetime as part of a campaign 
highlighting women in every state. The television channel’s “Her 
America: 50 Women, 50 States” campaign aims to capture diverse 
women’s voices to give “a fresh perspective to differing political, social 
and economic views.” As to 
why Lifetime people picked 
Spoonheim from among the 
more than 500,000 women 
of Montana, Lea Goldman, 
editor in chief at Lifetime, 
told the Great Falls 
Tribune that a Bozeman 
crew member tipped 
producers off to Spoonheim 
and the legendary tiki bar 
where she performs. “When 
we talked to her from the 
road, we immediately knew her voice needed to be included in the 
project,” Goldman said. “She offered us a wonderful time capsule of 
the American West with unabashed nostalgia while embracing the new 
reality of her new customers and the mermaids she shares her show 
with ...” she added. “She is dedicated to her town and her craft.” In the 
profile, Spoonheim reflects on 53 years at the Sip ‘n’ Dip and how it’s 
changed from “back in the early days.” 

— From the Great Falls Tribune, Feb. 12 


“Piano Pat” Spoonheim (Great Falls Tribune) 


Whitefish dancer 
extraordinaire Cody 
Bingham, 12, who 
was featured on 
Nickelodeon’s show, 
“Lip Sync Battle 
Shorties,” which pits 
talented youngsters 
against each other 
in a showcase of 
lip-syne skills and 
dancing. His episode 
aired on Jan. 12 
and the dancer 
performed the hit 
“Something Just 
Like This” by the 
Chainsmokers. “The producers loved him,” his mom, Tawnya 
Bingham, told the Flathead Beacon. He was also featured Dec. 17 
during a live performance of “A Christmas Story!” on Fox. During the 
show, Bingham had a key role in a live commercial for the movie, “The 
Greatest Showman.” The talented youngster continues to attend public 
school in Whitefish and balance life and work aspirations while “still 
just being a kid.” 
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ngham in Lip Sync Battle Shorties 
(Trae Patton/Nickelodeon) 
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Cody Bi 


— From the Flathead Beacon, Jan. 11 


Whitefish Review, which won a Readers’ Choice Award for Best 
Cover in the American Society of Magazine Editors’ 12th annual Best 
Cover Contest. Readers selected the Montana literary journal for best 
in the “Brainiest” Category for its “Rising Voices” Winter/Spring 
2017-18 issue. The cover features Robert Bissell’s “Blowdown!” — an 
image of six bears hoisting a fallen tree in a clearcut, inspired by Joe 
Rosenthal’s photo of the second flag raising on Iwo Jima in 1945. “We 
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are honored and inspired that 
national readers chose Whitefish 
Review as their favorite in this 
competitive category,” said Brian 
Schott, founder and editor-in-chief. 
“As a small Montana journal trying 
to make a national statement, we 
feel our cover speaks to the rising 
voices in America concerned 

about a sustainable planet.” The 
issue features nearly 40 authors, 
poets, photographers and artists, 
and includes interviews with 

actor Michael Keaton and Pulitzer 
Prize winning journalist David 
Fahrenthold. The ASME Best Cover 
contest drew participation from 
128 magazines, which submitted 
261 covers in 10 categories. 

More than 100 editors, art directors 
and photo editors judged the contest. Judges picked The New Yorker 
as the “Brainiest” category winner for “Eustace Vladimirovich Tilley,” 
the cover of its March 6, 2017, issue. Readers’ Choice voting began 
Jan. 2 on Facebook and lasted four weeks; 80,000 media consumers 
voted. 


Whitefish Review's 
winning cover 
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Howard Friedland with OPA “Master” certificate 


Bozeman artist Howard Friedland, who has been awarded 
“Master” status by the national Oil Painters of America (OPA). Master 
Signature Membership is conferred by the OPA Board of Directors 
on the basis of the exceptional merit of an artist’s work and his or her 
accomplishment in the field of art. During its 26 years, OPA has given 
this lifetime achievement award to approximately 70 artists. Friedland 
specializes in impressionist oil paintings of landscapes, animals, street 
scenes, interiors, still lifes and people. He teaches locally in Bozeman, 
and offers workshops nationally and abroad; his paintings are in 
galleries nationwide. This September, Friedland and his wife, artist 
Susan Blackwood, will be taking artists to Croatia to paint. 


Joliet artist Charles Ringer, who finished two steel sculptures for 
a North American Properties project in Atlanta. They were installed 
in the courtyard of a self-contained community. The sculptures were 
constructed from small pieces of recycled steel, welded together, and 
then finished to make the three-dimensional shapes of a cube and 


Send us your 
good news 


Artists, writers, mu- 
sicians, arts educators 
and arts adminis- 
trators: Please let us 
know about major 
awards and accom- 
plishments, especially 
beyond the borders 
of Montana. 

Send your good 
news to Congrats, 
c/o Kristi Niemeyer, 
207 6th Ave. E, 
Polson, MT 59860; 
or better yet, email 
kristi@livelytimes. 
com. 

If you include a 
digital photo, please 
make sure it’s at least 
200 lines per inch (lpi 
or dpi) and a file size 
of over 500kb. 


sphere. Ringer has been a sculptor for more 
than 50 years and has worked around the 

world. He specializes in kinetic sculptures, but ez Los 
also creates metal works in other styles. 


Montana artist Theodore Waddell, 
whose work is on display through May 13 
at the National Cowboy & Western Heritage 
Museum in Oklahoma City. The exhibit, “Do 
You See What I See? Painted Conversations 
by Theodore Waddell,” includes more than 
40 recent works by the artist that examine 
the western landscape of the Northern Plains, 
including a larger-than-life triptych of a 
mountain range. Waddell, who was born in 


Billings, raised in Laurel, and taught at the University of Montana 
from 1968-76, is now a full time artist and rancher. He has had more 
than 90 solo exhibitions throughout his art career and was recognized 
with a prestigious Governor’s Arts Award by the Montana Arts 
Council in 2015. In addition, Waddell and his wife, Lynn Campion 
Waddell, are gifting an 80-piece print collection to the Whitney Center 
for the Arts at Sheridan College in Wyoming, comprised of works 

by Waddell and celebrated artists throughout the 
country. The print collection is on display through 
mid-May at the Whitney Center. 


Artist Bobbie McKibbin of Stevensville, 
who was invited to participate in the Yellowstone 
Plein Air Invitational, Sept. 25-30 in Yellowstone 
National Park. The retired art professor joins 12 
plein-air artists from across the country who will 
paint at various outdoor locations in the park, 
culminating with Yellowstone Forever’s private 
evening exhibition and sale of plein-air artwork at 
Old Faithful Lodge Recreation Hall. 


Missoula artist Kathleen Herlihy-Paoli, whose 
solo show of original oil paintings, “Act Three,” 
is on display March 15-April 14 at the Jackson 
Center of the Arts, Jackson, WY. Each painting in 


“Ennis Horses II” by 
Theodore Waddell 


_" 


the somewhat surreal series shows something “on 

stage.” Many paintings focus on the topic of water and its importance 
to all of us; others relate to fire, in the aftermath of last summer’s 
oversize fire season. 


Congrats continue on next page 


p “Waiting for Water, 
Summer 2017” by 
Kathleen Herlihy-Paoli 


Congrats compiled 
by Kristi Niemeyer 
for State of the Arts 


Helena author 
wins Montana 
Book Award 


The Wonder of 
Birds by Helena au- 
thor Jim Robbins won 
the 2017 Montana 
Book Award. This 
annual award recog- 
nizes literary and/or 
artistic excellence in 
a book written or 
illustrated by some- 
one who lives in 
Montana, is set in 
Montana, or deals 
with Montana 
themes or issues. 
Presentations and 
a reception for the 
winning authors will 
take place April 11, 
during the Montana 
Library Association 
Conference in Boze- 
man. 

The Wonder of 
Birds, published by 
Spiegel and Grau, is 
a fascinating inves- 
tigation into the 
miraculous world of 
birds and the power- 
ful — and surprising — 
ways they enrich our 
lives and sustain the 
planet. 

Four honor books 
were also chosen by 
the 2017 Montana 
Book Award Commit- 
tee: 

e Brave Deeds by 
David Abrams, pub- 
lished by Black Cat; 

e Nutcracked 
by Susan Adrian, 
published by Ran- 
dom House Books for 
Young Readers; 

e Thunder in the 
Mountains: Chief 
Joseph, Oliver Otis 
Howard, and the 
Nez Perce War by 
Daniel Sharfstein, 
published by W.W. 
Norton & Company; 

e Wonderland- 
scape: Yellowstone 
National Park and 
the Evolution of an 
American Cultural 
Icon by john Clay- 
ton, published by 
Pegasus Books. 
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More Congrats to ... 


Missoula artist Hadley Ferguson, who created a new custom 
Montana license plate for the Montana and Idaho Community 
Development Corp. Her painting depicts the Mission Mountains’ 
peaks and green foothills against a crisp blue sky, with a rolling yellow 
field and rustic barn in the foreground. “She does stunning work,” 
Dave Glaser, CEO and president of the MICDC, told the Missoulian. 
The nonprofit consults with and finances small business owners and 
entrepreneurs in Montana. Graphic designers Amy Farrell and Todd 
Farrell of times2studio crafted the rustic lettering on the state’s name 
and the layout design. The final product is available from the Motor 
Vehicle Division of the Department of Justice. 

— From the Missoulian, Feb. 8 


Missoula ceramic artist Beth Lo, who was named 2017 Potter 
Laureate by Montana Clay, an organization and website devoted 
to the ceramic arts in Montana. Lo, who has taught ceramics at the 
University of Montana since 1985, was twice honored with the UM 
Provost’s Distinguished Lecturer Award. She has exhibited her work 
internationally and received numerous honors, including the $50,000 
United States Artists Hoi Fellowship, a $20,000 National Endowment 
for the Arts Visual Artist Fellowship Grant, a Montana Arts Council 
Individual Artist Fellowship, and an American Craft Museum Design 
Award. She and her sister, author Ginnie Lo, have collaborated on two 
children’s picture books. An active musician as well, Lo has served as 
bass player and vocalist for several musical ensembles including The 
Big Sky Mudflaps and Salsa Loca. 


Award-winning director and 
producer Casey Kriley, who was 
honored March 3 at the 18th annual 
Odyssey of the Stars at the University 
of Montana Dennison Theater in 
Missoula. Kriley, daughter of the late 
James Kriley, a UM drama professor 


and dean of the School of Fine Arts, 

is best known for her work on “Top 
Chef,” “Project Runway,” “Project 
Greenlight,” and “Cold Justice.” Kriley 
received her BFA in acting from the 
University of Montana in 1993, and 
earned her graduate degree in writing 
and directing from the California 
Institute of the Arts. She’s now the vice president and head of 

current programming at the production company Magical Elves. 

Over the years, she’s received 13 Emmy nominations, three GLAD 
nominations, six Producer Guild nominations, a Peabody for Bravo’s 
“Project Runway,” an IDA Documentary Award for HBO’s “Time 

of Death” and an Emmy for Bravo’s “Top Chef.” She attributes her 
success directly to her time spent learning from the faculty and staff at 
UM. Odyssey of the Stars is held annually to celebrate artistic journeys 
of alumni and students. 


Casey Kriley 


Long-time author and 
publisher Stan Cohen of 
Missoula, who won the Skade 
Award from the International Ski 
History Association for his book 
From TV Mountain/Snow Park 
To Missoula/Montana Snowbowl: 
62 Years of Skiing in Missoula. 
This is the third time Cohen has 
won a national or international 
award for his ski books from the 
organization. The award will be 
presented at Squaw Valley Resort 
in California March 23. Cohen 


A PICTORIAL HISTORY a 
yb Stmconen is the author or co-author of 71 
books and his Pictorial Histories 


Publishing Co. has published 
more than 300 books in the past 41 years. 


The recipients of Arts Missoula’s annual Arts & Culture Awards, 
bestowed March 22 during the annual Arts & Culture Awards 
Luncheon at the Doubletree Hotel. This year’s Cultural Achievement 
award, honoring someone who has consistently supported the arts 
community in numerous ways, goes to Sharon Snavely for her service 
on the boards of the Missoula Symphony Association, Missoula 
Art Museum, UM College of Visual and Performing Arts, and other 
organizations. The Individual Artist award, presented to someone 
who has shown exceptional achievement in their chosen craft, goes 
to bestselling author James Lee Burke; the Arts Educator award, 
honoring an outstanding local teacher who has devoted a career to 
the arts, is awarded to H. Rafael Chacon, professor of Art History 
and Criticism at the University of Montana. The Business Support for 
the Arts, given to businesses that have provided long-term support 
to Missoula’s artists and arts organizations, is awarded to Montana 
Public Radio; and the Cultural Vision award, honoring artistic 
programming, goes to Charlene Campbell Carey, founder and artistic 
director of the Rocky Mountain Ballet Theatre, VIBE and Ballet 
Beyond Borders. “These outstanding individuals and organizations 
each represent a lifetime of dedication to the arts, and all have helped 
to make Missoula an exceptional place to work and live,” says Arts 
Missoula Executive Director Tom Bensen. 


The Montana Folk Festival in Butte, which was awarded a total 
of $600,000 by the Dennis and Phyllis Washington Foundation in 
conjunction with Montana Resources to support the festival over 


the next three years, 2018-2020. Each year for the next three years, 
$100,000 will be awarded to the Montana Folk Festival, which must 
be matched by donations from other Montana businesses. If that 
annual goal is met, the foundation will disperse another $100,000 per 
year. This year’s festival is slated for July 13-15. 


Lewis and Clark Library in Helena and The Writer’s Voice, 
Billings, which each received $14,000 Big Read grants to support 
programming in 2018 centered around Louise Erdrich’s novel, The 
Round House. Humanities Montana awarded a $1,000 grant to the 
Missoula Public Library for its 2018 Big Read of Ursula Le Guin’s 
fantasy novel, A Wizard of Earthsea. 


TRANSITIONS 


Welcome to Brian W. Knicely of 
Evansville, IN, who has accepted the 
position of executive director of the 
Yellowstone Art Museum in Billings. 
He was introduced to the public 
March 3 at the YAM’s Art Auction 
50 and began his duties mid-March. 
Knicely recently served as executive 
director of the Evansville Museum f 
of Arts, History and Science, one of 
southwest Indiana’s most respected 
cultural institutions. Under his 
leadership the museum earned its re- 
accreditation in 2017, formed the Museum Society, reinstated the 
popular Museum Ball, and partnered with TEDx Evansville and St. 
Vincent’s Center for Children with Autism. He brought world-class 
exhibitions from national and international artists to the community. 
Knicely is the former director of the Coral Springs Museum of Art 
in Florida. During his tenure, the museum was nominated for a 
Congressional Medal for Museum Services and received a first-place 
award in 2013 from the Knight Foundation. Knicely is the former 
president of the Stonewall National Museum and Archives in Ft. 
Lauderdale. Prior to his work in Florida, he served as president of 
the Greater Columbus Arts Council (Ohio) and served on cultural 
delegations to Germany, Denmark, Chile and China. Knicely was the 
assistant director and ADA coordinator of the Maine Arts Commission, 
and received awards from the governor of Maine for outstanding 
leadership, service and marketing campaigns. He worked with trade 
missions to France, an exchange with Aomori, Japan, and was a 
cultural ambassador to Cuba. Knicely has also served as a grants 
panelist with the National Endowment for the Arts. He earned a 
bachelor’s degree from Otterbein University in Ohio, and attended the 
Harvard Business School’s Performance Measurements for Effective 
Management of Nonprofit Organizations, a continuing education 
program. An avid traveler, both nationally and internationally, he’s also 
an amateur photographer and community volunteer. “We are delighted 
that Bryan will be at the helm of our organization, complementing 
the fine work of our previous executive director (Robyn Peterson),” 
said Kevin Stenberg, president of YAM’s board. “His background in 
finance and programming, teamed with his wide experience, will be an 
asset to the museum and its regional audience.” 


Brian W. Knicely 


Welcome to Michael Legg, who 
becomes the new artistic director of 
the Montana Repertory Theatre, the 
professional theatre-in-residence at 
the University of Montana School of 
Theatre and Dance, on July 1. Legg 
currently is director of the Professional 
Training Company at Actors Theatre 
of Louisville, KY. “The faculty and 
staff of the School of Theatre and 
Dance and the staff of Montana 
Repertory Theatre consider Legg an 
excellent leader with the qualifications, 
experience and national reputation 
required to succeed Professor Greg 
Johnson upon his retirement in May,” 
said John DeBoer, the UM associate 
professor of theatre who chaired the 
search committee. “We were impressed by Mr. Legg’s bold ideas and 
contemporary mindset. Those qualities, along with his connections in 
the profession, will be vital for our students.” Montana Rep celebrated 
its 50th anniversary in 2017. Legg, as the new artistic director, 
will have the 2018-19 academic year to plan for the 2020 tour and 
determine how the Rep can further develop its programming to better 
serve UM students, the residents of Montana and the entire country. 

“I could not be more excited to lead the Rep in this new chapter of 

its long and incredible history,” Legg said. “I’m especially looking 
forward to becoming part of the University and Missoula communities 
that were so warm and welcoming even before I accepted the job. 
We’re going to do amazing work together.” Johnson, whose tenure 
with Montana Rep began in 1990, is delighted with the choice. “Mr. 
Legg brings youth, vision and vitality at a time when the Rep is poised 
not only to continue its tradition of touring nationally, but also to be a 
strong artistic presence in Missoula and the region, as the University of 
Montana begins its renaissance under our new president.” 


Michael Legg 
(Photo by Justin Philalack) 


Welcome to Dr. Aaron Parrett, professor of English at the 
University of Providence in Great Falls and founder of The Territorial 
Press in Helena. He was recently named new executive director of 
Drumlummon Institute, an educational nonprofit headquartered in 
Helena and devoted to art and literature in Montana and the West. 


Transitions continue on next page 
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TRANSITIONS (CONTINUED) 


Parrett takes the helm from 
Drumlummon’s founder, Rick New- 
by, who is retiring in order to finish 
a novel and pursue some projects 
of his own. Newby launched the 
institute in 2006, and it has since 
brought more than 30 publications 
to print; its creator received the 
Governor’s Arts Award last year, in 
part for his contributions to Mon- 
tana Letters by way of Drumlum- 
mon Institute. The organization has 
launched a new website featuring 
its impressive catalogue and, under 
Parrett’s direction, has already be- 
gun work on two projects featuring Montana writers: a republication 
of Rick DeMarinis’s novel, The Burning Women of Far Cry, a chapter 
of which was chosen by John Updike in 1986 as one of the best short 
stories of the century, and an edition of the previously unpublished 
poems of Butte poet Ed Lahey, edited by Mark Gibbons, called 
Moving On: The Unpublished Poems of Ed Lahey. Joining Parrett on 
the new Drumlummon Board of Directors is Krys Holmes, execu- 
tive director at the Myrna Loy Center in Helena; Natalie Peeterse, a 
Montana poet and director of Open Country Press in Helena; Dennis 
Taylor, a longtime Montana resident and recently retired city man- 
ager in Bozeman; Russell Rowland of Billings, author of Fifty-Six 
Counties and In Open Spaces; and Melissa Stephenson, an essayist 
from Missoula whose memoir Driven is forthcoming from Houghton 
Mifflin this July. Check out Drumlummon’s new website: 
drumlummoninstitute.org. 


Aaron Parrett 


Welcome to Cheryl Hanes, who was recently named executive di- 
rector of the Bigfork Art and Cultural Center. Hanes became affiliated 
with BACC in the summer of 2016, when she began handling the 
accounting, managing the gift shop, and working closely with direc- 
tor Valerie Homer. Those roles were redefined in 2018, with Homer 
now serving as the center’s art director and Hanes taking the helm as 
executive director. “This new direction gives both Valerie and me the 
opportunity to better utilize our skill sets for the benefit of BACC, 
moving in an artistically innovative and fiscally positive direction,” 
says Hanes. “Together, we will continue to improve BACC for the 
community and for the artists.” They plan to expand programs and 
classes to include new artists and authors and a variety of media. 


So long and best wishes to Renee 
Taaffe, education curator at the Mis- 
soula Art Museum, who is retiring 
in April after 20 years with MAM. 
Over the years, she has helped trans- 
form the way the museum teaches 
people to connect with art, and has 
developed educational programs for 
the public that make it accessible to 
people of all ages and abilities. “I’ve 
been here long enough that I’ve 
watched kids grow up,” Taaffe told 
the Missoulian. During her tenure, 
she helped educate the museum’s art 
guides in a new method of “visual 
thinking strategies” (VTS), which 
helps visitors connect the art with their own experience. “This VTS 
shift was seismic in terms of our approach, and Renee did that so 
gracefully,” MAM executive director Laura Millin told the Mis- 
soulian. Over her years at the museum, Taaffe also started several 
programs that have become staples of the MAM: the 5th grade art 
education program, after-school teen art workshops and weekend 
family art workshops. She’s also expanded the museum’s reach to 
surrounding rural counties, like Lake and Ravalli, and broadened 
children’s exposure to American Indian culture and experience. One 
of her last contributions to the museum before she leaves is a new art 
education program for people with Alzheimer’s or other dementia-re- 
lated diseases, inspired by her mother, who had Alzheimer’s for the 
last 15 years of her life. The goal is “to try to find a piece of art ... 
that will allow people to access their memories and their stories, and 
have a different type of experience than they would staying in their 
home,” Taaffe told the Missoulian. 


EN 


Renee Taaffe (Photo by Slikati 
Missoula Photographers) 


— From the Missoulian, Feb. 12 


CONDOLENCES TO ... 


The family and friends of sculptor and Crow tribal member Henry 
Clayton Lande. He died Jan. 10 at age 79 after a lengthy and valiant 
battle with cancer. Lande was born in Butte on Dec. 28, 1938, to 
Sarah Pierce Lande and Henry Dewey Lande. He was the only child 
of their union and the last of their combined 13 children. He grad- 
uated in 1957 from Lincoln High School in Portland, OR, and then 
entered the Navy and eventually the Central Intelligence Agency, 
operating as an agent in Europe. After his honorable discharge, he 
attended the University of Oregon where he graduated in 1969 with 
dual degrees in social psychology and fine and applied arts. In 1971, 
he married Ann Coval, a fellow artist, whom he met in an art class at 
the university. Although the couple later divorced, early on in their 
relationship they chose the artistic nomadic life which led them to 
art hubs across the country where they actively created their art and 
simultaneously built a family of four. Lande cast abstract sculptures 
in copper, bronze, aluminum and stainless steel, as well as stone, 


marble, concrete and wood. His work was 
displayed at the Minnesota Museum of Art in 
St. Paul, Ankrum Gallery in Los Angeles and 
the Heard Museum in Phoenix, among others. 
He also won a first-place award and gold 
medal for copper cast sculpture at the Heard 
Museum Sculpture Show in 1973. Lande’s 
crowning achievement is a geometric stainless 
steel bright orange abstract sculpture made 
of triangles, called “24 Elements,” which 
stands more than three stories high; it was first 
installed at the Honeywell Headquarters and 
sculpture park in Minneapolis, and later gifted 
to Augsburg College in Minneapolis where it continues to inspire 
future generations. Later in life, he returned to his roots in Montana to 
be close to the mountains that always meant so much to him. 

— From the Billings Gazette, Jan. 12 


Henry Lande 


The family and friends of longtime 
potter Patrick William Eckman. He 
died Jan. 27 after a long battle with 
cancer. Eckman was born Jan. 13, 1949, 
in South Bend, IN, attended Indiana 
University in Bloomington, and earned a 
bachelor’s degree in art. After diligently 
caring for his mother until her death 
from cancer in 1973, Eckman pursued 
his love of ceramic art with a residency 
at the Archie Bray Foundation for the 
Ceramic Arts in Helena, as well as a 
short apprenticeship in Narberth, Wales. 
While studying and refining his passion 
for ceramic art and pottery at the Bray, 
he met and married Joan Van Duynhoven. Together they settled in Ba- 
sin, where Patrick bought an abandoned Catholic church, renovated it 
and opened Basin Creek Pottery. He spent more than 40 years making 
functional pottery and beautiful pieces of ceramic art that now fill 
homes around the world. Eckman was meticulous about his business 
and his craft; he spent his life researching and experimenting with 
clay, glazes and techniques to make his work and his art all his own. 
He was filled with knowledge of chemistry, geometry, and art history. 
He made his living by incorporating his business into every aspect 
of his life and often traded his work for goods and services and was 
a savvy dealmaker. The relationships and friendships he built with 
customers are countless. He also shared his knowledge of his craft 
with many people through the years, mentoring apprentices and then 
working for the University of Montana in the art department, help- 
ing students. Along with his ceramic abilities, he was a builder and 
worked tirelessly to remodel and add on to his studio space as well as 
adding to his home, which is full of furniture he built. His final proj- 
ect was a new wood kiln that he designed and got to fire before his 
passing. Art wasn’t Patrick’s only passion. He also loved being out- 
doors, listening to blues, gardening and cooking, always with some 
extra spice. He served with the Basin Volunteer Fire Department and 
on the Basin School Board. “We are clay,” he wrote. “We come from 
the very substance the earth is created from.” 

— From the /ndependent Record, Jan. 31 


Patrick Eckman 


The family and friends of Brian Hall. The musician and radio- 
show host died Jan. 19 in Missoula; he was 56. Hall was born Oct. 21, 
1961, in Schenectady, NY, earned a B.A. in English from St. Law- 
rence University and later attended the University of Montana. After 
college, he founded Cooperstown Brewing Company with his father, 
but returned to Missoula in 2000. Hall had a tremendous passion, tal- 
ent and ear for music, playing regularly with friends in bluegrass, old- 
time country, and African styles. He primarily played mandolin, gui- 
tar and fiddle, but dabbled in several other instruments. He had a keen 
sense of musical subtleties and a way of lifting the quality of music 
played by others. He was especially knowledgeable about bands and 
traditions, and shared his expertise on his Missoula Community Radio 
show, “Bluegrass Breakdown.” Hall was devoted to his family and 
passed on the gift of music to his children, Sampo and Seidi. 

— From the Missoulian, Feb. 4 


The family and friends of bluegrass picker Bill Neaves. He 
passed away Feb. 9 as the result of an auto accident near Victor; the 
Hamilton resident was 74. Born and raised in the Bitterroot Valley, 
Neaves spent most of his life there, with brief time-outs for the Army, 
schooling, and a few years spent living in Portland and Missoula. He 
was a creative and resourceful entrepreneur and businessman with a 
wonderful musical ability that he shared whenever he got a chance. 
One of his goals after retiring was to put smiles on the faces of 
elderly residents by performing at nursing homes and senior centers. 
Neaves was passionate about many things, but music was near the 
top of his list; in addition to performing regularly, he learned how 
to build a banjo and subsequently crafted six of them. He also loved 
cars, especially his red Corvette, and had the ability to fix just about 
anything. Neaves was profiled in National Flatpicking 
Guitar Magazine in 2013. “In my travels around the 
country I often run into phenomenal ‘unknown’ players 
who made the decision to stay home rather than run the 
roads and become nationally known,” magazine editor 
Dan Miller told the Missoulian. “Bill Neaves of Mis- 
soula, Montana, is one of these players. Once I heard 
him play, I decided that he was someone Flatpicking 
Guitar Magazine readers needed to know about ... 

I was very impressed with his strong, clean picking 
style, his interesting arrangements, and his great tone.” 
— From the Ravalli Republic, Feb. 15, and the 
Missoulian, Feb. 22, 2013 


Chris Botti 
headlines first 
Symphony 
Under The 
Big Sky 

Chris Botti teams 
up with the Missoula 
Symphony Orches- 
tra for the inaugural 
Symphony Under 
the Big Sky, June 15 
at Big Sky Brewing 
Amphitheater in 
Missoula. 

Knitting Factory 
Presents and the 
Missoula Symphony 
Association collabo- 
rate in this debut per- 
formance featuring 
the Grammy Award 
winning trumpeter 
and composer. 

“I’m so proud 
that the Missoula 
Symphony will be a 
part of this series,” 
says John Driscoll, 
executive director of 
the MSO. “We get to 
perform with a big- 
name act for thou- 
sands of folks in an 
amazing venue. What 
could be better?” 

Botti, the largest 
-selling American 
instrumental artist, 
has posted four no. 1 
jazz albums, as well 
as multiple Gold, 
Platinum and Gram- 
my Awards. 

Call 866-468-7624 
for tickets. 


Bill Neaves 
(Rocky Mountain Bluegrass 
Association) 


Calls for 
student 


submissions 

e New Montana 
Voices, an anthology 
of poems, fiction, 
essays and photo- 
graphs, is accept- 
ing second-round 
submissions for its 
Summer 2018 edi- 
tion, now through 
May 31. Cash prizes 
for students — as well 
as to teachers who 
motivate their stu- 
dents to submit — will 
be awarded. 

To learn more, visit 
www.newmontana 
voices.com/ 
submissions. 

e Signatures from 
Big Sky 2018, the 
only publication 
dedicated to the 
work of Montana’s 
K-12 writers and 
artists, is also solicit- 
ing submissions. The 
annual magazine has 
been published every 
year since 1990 and 
includes work from 
Montana students 
across the state and 
in every grade level. 

Submissions are 
due March 30 and 
copies of the publica- 
tion will be available 
May 15; learn more 
at signaturesfrom 
bigsky.net. 
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Poetry Out Loud winners (L-R): Claire Parsons, Missoula, third place; Clint Connors, Butte, second; and Anna Hedinger, Kalispell, first. 


Flathead High student claims state Poetry Out Loud title 


By Monica Grable 
MAC's Arts Education Director 

The Poetry Out Loud National Recitation 
Contest, a program of the National Endow- 
ment for the Arts in partnership with State 
Arts Agencies and the Poetry Foundation, is 
thriving in Montana. 

Following three regional contests around 
the state, the Montana Arts Council hosted 
its 13th POL State Finals at Helena’s Grand- 
street Theatre on March 3. With 21 com- 
peting finalists of remarkable caliber, poise 
and artfulness, recitations took place in three 
rounds: two semi-final rounds in the morning 
followed by another final afternoon round by 
the top eight contenders, from which the state 
champion emerged. 

Anna Hedinger of Flathead High School, 
a first-time participant in Poetry Out Loud, 
achieved the first-place title with her stirring 
recitations of “Abecedarian Requiring Further 
Examination of Anglikan Seraphym Subjuga- 
tion of a Wild Indian Rezervation” by Natalie 
Diaz and “Backdrop addresses cowboy” by 
Margaret Atwood. She cinched her title with 
Gerard Manley Hopkins’s “Spring and Fall” 
in the final round. 


Anna will go on to represent Montana at 
the Poetry Out Loud National Finals April 
23-25 in Washington, D.C., and will be 
guided in her preparation for the event by her 
teacher Alison Kreiss and Missoula poet and 
POL consultant Mark Gibbons. 

In a near-repeat of last year’s finals, the 
second and third place winners — trading spots 


this time around — were Clint Connors of 
Butte High School and Claire Parsons of Hell- 
gate High School in Missoula, respectively. 
Educators interested in involving their 
students in Poetry Out Loud 2018-19 should 
contact Monica Grable, MAC’s Arts Educa- 
tion Director, at 406-444-6522 or by email at 
monica.grable@mt.gov. 


Poetry Out Loud finalists prepare to compete at Grandstreet Theatre in Helena for the 
state title and the opportunity to represent Montana in the National Finals, April-23-25. 


Poetry Out Loup PHOTOS BY CZELSI KOZAK 


Arts Transform Community 
Montana holds first statewide conference on arts integration 


Arts Transform Communities: Montana 
Arts Integration Conference is now open for 
registration. The conference takes place June 
27-29, 2018 on the University of Montana 
campus in Missoula for an audience of educa- 
tors, administrators, teaching artists, com- 
munity leaders, creative thinkers and policy 
makers. 

The conference is a celebration Montana’s 
outstanding work in arts education as well as 
a gathering of national and regional experts in 
the field of arts integration. 

Highlights include Koh Uzemaki, a mu- 
sician for Yo Yo Ma’s Silk Road Ensemble 
presenting on the Turn Around Arts work in 
Lame Deer; nationally recognized perform- 
ing artist and policy shaper, Carlton Turner 
speaking about “Social Justice in the Arts”; 
and Kennedy Center trainer Deb Brzoska, 
who will focus on arts assessment. 

SupaMan, a Apsaalooke hip-hop artist from 
Crow Agency, will present a free communi- 
ty concert Thursday, June 28, at The Wilma 
in celebration of the conference gathering. 
Supaman has received multiple awards for 
his work as a fancy dancer, DJ, singer and 
hip-hop artist, including the Tuney Award, the 
Aboriginal Peoples Music Choice Award, and 
the North America Indigenous Music Award. 
Local family favorites, the Whizpops, open 
the show. 

Representatives from prominent Kennedy 
Center/Any Given Child programs will share 
their programmatic successes. Dr. Brent Hasty 
is the executive director of MINDPOP, a solu- 
tions-based organization in Austin, TX that 
enables schools and communities to deliver 
access and equity to creative learning and the 
arts. Marna Stalcap is the founding program 


manager of The Right Brain Initiative, an arts 
education program of the Regional Arts and 
Culture Council (RACC) that supports arts 
integrated teaching and learning in K-8 class- 
rooms in the Portland, OR metropolitan area. 

The conference also hosts over 25 regional 
presenters representing arts integration from 
every discipline. 

Funded by the Dennis and Phyllis Wash- 
ington Foundation, the conference is spon- 
sored by UM Arts, Missoula County Public 
Schools, Arts Missoula, and SPARK! Arts 
Ignite Learning, in partnership with the 
Montana Arts Council and the Montana Office 
of Public Instruction with additional support 
from Nick and Robyn Checota. 

Learn more at umt.edu/arts-integration/. 


COMMUNITY 


MONTANA ARTS INTEGRATION CONFERENCE 


Now Open: Artists in Schools and 
Communities grant applications 


The Montana Arts Council is currently accepting applications for its FY19 Artists in 


Schools and Communities (AISC) grant cycle. 


Striving to provide access to quality arts learning to develop the creative potential of 
Montanans of all ages, the Montana Arts Council’s Artists in Schools and Communities 
grant program provides matching funds in support of a wide range of arts learning experi- 
ences, special projects and artist residencies in a diversity of settings. 

Projects centered on collaborations between professional working artists and arts and 
non-arts educators, as well as in all-ages programming through community nonprofits, 
receive support through AISC grant funds. Residency experiences that offer hands-on 
learning experiences, or special collaborative projects in arts learning, are the grant pro- 


gram’s primary focus. 


Deadlines: The deadline to apply for FY19 AISC grants ranging from $1,500-$5,000 
is 5 p.m. April 18; the deadline is 5 p.m. May 16 for the FY19 AISC grants under $1,500. 
Funding, if awarded, is for projects occurring between July 1, 2018 and June 30, 2019. 

To discuss a grant idea or receive support through the process, contact MAC Arts Edu- 
cation Director Monica Grable at 406-444-6522 or via email at monica.grable@mt.gov. 
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Native News 


Bently Spang reaps National Artist Award (rom page 1) 


“T’m truly honored and grateful 
to receive this prestigious national 
award,” says Spang. “This type of 
direct support of artists is critical 
to the survival of the arts and, in 
turn, to maintaining healthy, vibrant 
communities.” 


Borrowing from the past while 
relentlessly pursuing the future 

Installation, performance and 
video artist Bently Spang blends the 
sacred and the seemingly mundane 
to interpret the multifaceted nature 
of contemporary life as an Tsistsis- 
tas/Suhtai (Northern Cheyenne) man 
from his studio in Billings. 

Just as his ancestors — or “rela- 
tives in the past” — eagerly incorpo- 
rated European materials into their 
traditional art forms, Spang employs whatever 
means or mediums he can to express his 
visions. 

His 2017 War Shirt series exemplifies this 
fusion of past and present. These installation 


Modern Warrior Series: War Shirt #2 by Bently Spang is in the 


collection of the National Museum of the American Indian. 
(Photo courtesy of the National Museum of the American Indian) 


and sculptural pieces take the form of the 
ancestral war shirt, traditionally believed to 
empower a warrior to protect his community. 
Yet Spang’s shirts are a riot of image, 
video, and sound — modern communications 


tools that have too often served 
to oppress, rather than lift up, 
Native communities. 

His work is a direct rec- 
lamation of his cultural story 
while taking back ownership of 
the photograph and correcting 
inaccurate and often ridiculous 
depictions of his people. He is an 
educator as well, having created 
and overseen an arts initiative 
to “grow a new generation of 
Native voices that can help define 
our experience from within our 
community.” 

He holds a master of fine arts 
degree in sculpture from the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin-Madison. 

Fellowships are made pos- 
sible with additional support 
from the Ford Foundation, the Second Sister 
Foundation, the Andy Warhol Foundation 
for the Visual Arts, and the philanthropy of 
arts patrons nationwide. For information visit 
nativeartsandcultures.org. 


Corwin Clairmont: Two-Headed Arrow/The Tar Sands Project 


Corwin “Corky” Clairmont, one of Mon- 
tana’s most important living artists, shares a 
new body of work March 27-Aug. 11 at the 
Missoula Art Museum. 

Clairmont is a soft-spoken man who has 
expressed his strong convictions through art 
for five decades. He spent the 1970s as a prac- 
ticing artist and professor at Otis Art Institute 
in Los Angeles, where he was influenced by 
his contemporary, John Baldessari, and the 
conceptual art movement that was gaining 
steam. 

Clairmont’s visual language has fully 
developed over his long career. He adeptly 
combines the methods of conceptualism with 
a mastery of printmaking to create richly-col- 
ored monotypes that are layered with sym- 
bolism. He consistently addresses themes of 
environmental degradation and the effects on 
humans and wildlife. 

This installation, ““Two-Headed Arrow/The 
Tar Sands Project,” is the culmination of more 
than two years’ work. At its core, the project 
is a wide-ranging conceptual and performance 


Two-Headed Arrow print with photographs, by 
Corwin Clairmont. 


piece that covered nearly 900 miles. 

The journey began the summer of 2014 
at MAM and ended at Suncor mining oper- 
ations at the Athabasca tar sands in Alberta, 
Canada. Every 25 miles along the route, 
Clairmont stopped and repeated the same act. 
First he placed a print of a two-headed arrow 
on the ground oriented north to south. Then 
he positioned a gummy bear on each cardi- 
nal point surrounding the arrow. Clairmont 
photographed each mini-installation at its 
outdoor site and documented the environment 
with photographs looking North, South, East, 
and West. 

Next, Clairmont ripped the arrow print in 
half, leaving one head pointing north with the 
gummy bears in place and took the other half 
with him. At his final destination in Fort Mc- 
Murray, Clairmont chartered a plane and took 
aerial photographs of the tar sands mining 
sites — gray landscapes barren and bereft of 
wildlife or forests. 

In the exhibition, the half-prints that Clair- 
mont retained are used to create new works 
related to each of the 37 sites along 
the Missoula-to-Fort McMurray 
trip. Using the same process, 
Clairmont created unique works 
from sites around the country and 
in China. 

One site is at Standing Rock in 
North Dakota, and connects the 
Dakota Access Pipeline contro- 
versy to this project, years after 
Clairmont’s visit to the tar sands. 
These works are combined in the 
exhibition to remind the viewer 
that the consequences of decisions 
made in one place and time affect 
all life on the planet. 

Clairmont was born on the 
Flathead Reservation and is an 
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Corwin “Corky” Clairmont at work on 
“Two-Headed Arrow/The Tar Sands 
Project.” (Photos courtesy of Missoula Art Museum) 


enrolled member of the Confederated Salish 
and Kootenai Tribes. He received a BFA at 
Montana State University and went on to earn 
his MFA at California State University in Los 
Angeles in 1971. He returned to Montana in 
1984 to work as an administrator at the Salish 
Kootenai College in Pablo, where Clairmont 
was instrumental in creating the Fine Arts De- 
partment. He’s also a member of the Montana 
Arts Council. 

MAM hosts a reception for the artist, 5-8 
p.m. April 6, with a gallery talk at 7 p.m. 
Clairmont also discusses his work during at 
11 a.m. April 7. Visit missoulaartmuseum.org. 


Gladstone receives Artist in Business Leadership fellowship 


Out of a record 75 applications from 
Native artists across the country, 15 artists 
were selected to receive the First Peoples 
Fund’s Artist in Business Leadership (ALB) 
fellowship to assist them in furthering their art 
career aspirations. 

Blackfeet musician and storyteller Jack 
Gladstone — recipient of a Community Spirit 
Award in 2017 — was among this year’s fel- 
lowship recipients. 

Lyric poet, international performer and 
storyteller, recording artist, composer, teacher, 
speaker, coach, Rose Bowl champion. Glad- 
stone — known as Montana’s troubadour — 
maintains a many-faceted and interconnected 
web of accomplishments and commitments. 

He remains creatively driven to restore the 
narrative themes that have long provided the 


framework to nurture individual and collective 
identities within tribal communities. 

“My hope is that my art continues to 
strengthen my community through the inno- 
vative production and presentation of mythic, 
historical and ecological tradition,” he says. 

Through projects of their own design as 
well as assistance and training provided by 
First Peoples Fund, fellowship artists will 
develop skills to help them grow a thriving 
business for themselves and their families. 

FPF believes that when an individual 
artist is uplifted and supported, they impact 
their families, communities and the benefits 
can ripple out regionally and nationally. This 
inspires artists to fully honor their cultural cre- 
ativity and frees them to embrace their Native 
identity and voice. 


“The Artist in 
Business Leadership 
fellows are doing 
work within to 
stabilize themselves 
as artists,” First 
Peoples Fund Pro- 
gram Manager Mary 
Bordeaux (Sicangu 
Lakota) said. “I’m 
excited about work- 
ing with the artists, 
seeing them grow, 
and their projects 
come to fruition.” AX 

For more on First Peoples Fund awards, 
visit www.firstpeoplesfund.org. 


IEF Grants 


The Montana De- 
partment of Com- 
merce recently an- 
nounced $318,000 in 
funding was awarded 
through the Indian 
Equity Fund (IEF) 
Small Business Grant 
to support the growth 
of Native American 
-owned businesses 
across Montana. 

Among the arts-re- 
lated recipients: 

e Carlson Designz 
in Browning received 
$13,000 to purchase 
an embroidery ma- 
chine and accessories. 

e Painted Sky 
Branding in Heart 
Butte received 
$14,000 to purchase 
photography, video 
and web develop- 
ment equipment. 

e Great Mountain 
Creative Ltd. Co. 
in Kalispell received 
$14,000 to purchase 
graphic design equip- 
ment. 

e Plains Soul in 
Hardin, received 
$9,000 for equip- 
ment, inventory and 
marketing. 

e Warrior Trail 
Jewelry and Gifts in 
Lame Deer received 
$7,000 for website 
and ecommerce de- 
velopment. 

Learn more at 
the Indian Country 
Programs website, 
marketmt.com/ICP/ 
IEF. 


Jack Gladstone 
(Photo by Rebecca Drobis) 


Tippet Rise: 
Another 


sold-out season 

Tippet Rise Art 
Center, set ona 
10,260-acre working 
ranch at the foot of 
the Beartooth Moun- 
tains, opens its third 
season July 6 with 25 
recitals and chamber 
music concerts. An 
international roster 
of celebrated artists 
performs through 
Sept. 8. 

The season includes 
masterworks by Jo- 
hann Sebastian Bach 
and compositions 
from the 20th and 
21st centuries. Other 
programs feature 
immersions into the 
Romantic repertoire — 
one of the hallmarks 
of Tippet Rise — and 
the world premiere of 
a new piece by Aaron 
Jay Kernis, commis- 
sioned by Tippet Rise 
and performed by 
the Borromeo String 
Quartet. 

“We hope our 
wonderful audience 
will join us for this 
summer's wild ride 
through the hills and 
fields of Bach, Cho- 
pin, Liszt, a slew of 
modern and contem- 
porary greats,” say 
founders Peter and 
Cathy Halstead. 

Tickets for the 
season's performanc- 
es were available 
through an 
electronically 
randomized drawing, 
with winners selected 
March 13 and 
notified by email. 

Sculpture tours and 
hiking and biking 
are available when 
the center opens for 
the season June 29; 
visitors must register 
beforehand at 
tippetrise.org. 
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Julia Galloway receives USA fellowship (from page 1) 


In good company 

In her application, Galloway described 
that project and her service-based activities, 
including a website, Field Guide for the 
Ceramic Artisan, that provides resources for 
recent graduates. It covers everything from 
artist residencies, advice on taxes and pricing 
work to setting up a studio. 

Galloway is one of a string of western 
Montanans who have received the grant. Pre- 


the craft move to the foreground: its complex 
chemistry, technical challenges, intellectual 
overtones and tight-knit community. It even 
has aspects of “small-business” politics: if 
you buy from the “village potter,” the money 
stays in the community, she said. 

Decades into her career, ceramics is “how 
I interact with and understand the world,” she 
said. 


vious winners from western 
Montana are radio and media 
producer Barrett Golding of 
Bozeman in 2010; potter Sar- 
ah Jaeger of Helena in 2010; 
and Galloway’s friend and 
recently retired UM colleague, 
ceramicist and artist Beth Lo 
of Missoula in 2009. 

The grant is unrestricted, 
a rarity for artists, Galloway 
said. The news release under- 
scores that feature: “Artists 
may use the funds for whatev- 
er they need, be it medical ex- 
penses, housing, their artistic 
practice, or anything else. This 
flexibility allows fellows the 
financial freedom to take risks 
and push their careers forward 
in ways that might not otherwise have been 
possible.” 


Pottery offers a “quiet way of 
bringing something into your day” 

Galloway makes functional porcelain 
pottery that she decorates with narratives, 
often relating to domesticity, which she called 
a “taboo subject” in the art world. 

The theme dovetails with her love of pot- 
tery, and the way they “champion the quieter 
times in our day,” she said. 

“People want a beautiful view from their 
window. A handmade pot is not unlike that,” 
she said. 

She believes they “make a connection with 
the person using them, which is different than 
looking at a large sculpture. That’s equally 
valid, but it’s about something else. I’m a 
little bit more interested in that quiet way of 
bringing something into your day.” 

She began making pottery in high school, 
and found she had the hand-eye coordination 
for throwing on the wheel. She liked the way 
she could make something useful for people 
and cultivate and connection with them. She 
saved up her babysitting money to buy her 
own wheel, which she carried home herself on 
the subway. 

Through undergraduate and master’s 
degrees, and her busy schedule of UM classes 
and outside workshops, pottery has been an 
inexhaustible passion. 

“My road isn’t wide, but it’s very, very 
long,” she said. While she’s been making 
vessels for decades, she said, the facets of 


MADE fair adds Western Montana 


MADE fair — a mod- 
ern artist and handcrafted 
market in Montana — has 
added a new event to the 
MADE fair series this 
summer: MADE fair 
Marketplace during the 
Western Montana Fair. 

“This will give artists 
and makers an opportunity 
to display their hand- 
made goods for a longer 
period of time to a diverse 
audience,” says MADE 
fair founder Carol Lynn 
Lapotka. 

The new MADE fair at 
the fairgrounds will show- 
case more than 65 artisans 
daily, Aug. 7-12 in the historic commercial 
building. 

“Local and regional artists and makers 
are encouraged to apply to be a part of this 
new endeavor and will be juried by a panel to 
make sure our curated collection of artisans 
represents Montana’s best of the best,” says 
Lapotka. 
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Artist and UM professor Julia Galloway says ceramics “is how | interact 
with and understand the world.” (Photo by Chelsea Culp/Missoulian) 


Montana’s clay community 

In 2009, she moved to Montana for her 
teaching job at UM after a decade at the 
School for American Crafts at the Rochester 
Institute of Technology. She had served as a 
resident artist at the Archie Bray Foundation 
in Helena in the late 1990s and had always 
wanted to be closer to the state’s busy ceram- 
ics community. During that residency, she’d 
taught for a day at UM and was impressed by 
the studio and the students’ energy. 

She said she brings a sense of idealism to 
teaching — she sees it as an expansive activity 
that requires her to constantly learn new skills 
and techniques to share with her students. 

It’s also a public counterpoint to the solitary 
studio time required of professional artists. 

Moving to Big Sky Country naturally had 
an effect on the work that Galloway produc- 
es, and she credited her surroundings for her 
success. 

“T wouldn’t be able to do these projects or 
have this career if it wasn’t for the support of 
the community around me, through the school 
or around the state,” she said. After moving 
here, she started a statewide group, Mon- 
tana Clay, to help bring ceramicists together, 
including an annual gathering to exchange 
ideas. 


The endangered species project 

She likes to start larger projects once every 
year or two. The endangered species project 
builds on a few previous ones in which she 
tackled ambitious narrative and exhibition 
concepts. 


The Summer MADE fair fills Caras Park in Missoula with a 
bounty of handmade wares. (Photo by Carol Lynn Lapotka) 


The new event will also host additional 
booths for a local nonprofit, an artist in resi- 
dence and a make-and-take zone. 

Also on tap is the popular Summer MADE 
fair, June 24 at Caras Park. This juried 
summer show features more than 120 skilled 
artisans as well as a handful of non-profits. 


In a prior series, she made hundreds 
of cups decorated with drawings of North 
American birds based on the illustrations of 
John James Audubon. She remembers reading 
Gabriel Garcia Marquez’s magic realist novel, 
One Hundred Years of Solitude, and having a 
very magic realist thought: What if she could 
take a sip from one of the cups and sing like 
the bird that was on it? Following that intu- 
ition, she displayed the cups, in alphabetical 
order so people could find their 
favorite bird. If they lifted the 
cup off its shelf, a motion sensor 
would trigger a sound sample 
of that bird. While she had 
imagined that it would be a typ- 
ically quiet gallery showing, the 
popularity triggered an aviary of 
bird calls. 

For another project, she dec- 
orated vases with drawings of 
her home and created a website 
for them, allowing a personal 
tour in on the impersonal medi- 
um of the Internet. 

The state’s unbroken skylines 
inspired another project, “Sky 
Vault,” comprising about 450 
plates in the shape of clouds. 

To make their inspiration even 
more clear, she hung them in clusters from the 
ceiling of a gallery in the Paris Gibson Square 
Museum of Art in Great Falls. At the opening, 
attendees could eat off them. 

She’s still early in her endangered species 
project, researching and consulting with sci- 
entists so that it’s accurate. 

She wants to create one urn for each 
endangered species since the term was coined 
in the early 1800s. Like the AIDS Quilt, she 
wants to exhibit them as a group and travel 
the exhibition. Each urn will be decorated 
with a drawing of the species. 

Many will be carefully sized so that they 
could hold the ashes of the species if it were 
cremated. She set a minimum size for small 
ones, such as the amargosa toad, since its ves- 
sel would be no longer than a thimble if she 
held to her concept. Others will require a large 
scale: the California grizzly bear’s urn will 
be almost three feet tall. With the complexity 
of the research and the number of urns, she 
imagines it will take up to four years. 

To give herself some parameters and a 
sense of urgency, she’s limiting herself to spe- 
cies in the United States and Canada, hoping 
that proximity will inspire action on an issue 
so vast and anxiety inducing. 

If there’s something you can do nearby, 
though, change “starts at home and ripples 
out,” she said. 

The grant, meanwhile, has given her a 
sense of validation, and importantly, will give 
her breathing room to execute the project the 
way she wants. 

“It’s given me the time to develop new 
techniques,” she said. 


Fair to roster 


How and when to apply 
Applications are now open for the two 
summer fairs. There is a non-refundable $10 
application fee for artists to have their work 

juried for each event. This fee and all pic- 
tures must be included with the application; 
separate forms are available for non-profits 
or food vendors who want to participate. 
Learn more at handmademontana.com or 
madefairmt on Facebook. 

Important Dates 

April 1: Deadline for submissions 

April 15: Accepted and declined artisans 
notified by email 

May 1: Artists’ booth fees due 

Holiday MADE fairs are slated for 
Dec. 1-2 at the fairgrounds in Helena and 
Dec. 9 at the Adams Center in Missoula. 
Applications for those open Aug. 1. 

The MADE fairs are presented by Hand- 
MADE Montana, a professional organization 
for art and handcrafted goods, and organized 
by Lapotka (REcreate designs) and Courtney 
Blazon, with assistance from MADE fair 
ambassadors and local artists. 
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ABOUT MUSIC 


— By Mariss McTucker 


The Big Sky Mudflaps: 


Home Base 

The Big Sky Mudflaps, Missoula’s 
iconic dance band, have put out their first 
recording in 20 years. It spans old-time 
jazz, bop, R&B, Latin and rock; it’s also 
got some Elvis and Dylan, and a Rodgers 


and Hart tune. A couple nifty originals 
make the grade, as well. 


Together for more than 42 years, this 
combo can play anything and make it swing, jump, sizzle, and otherwise 
hip-tickle anyone who’s got a backbone. Original members David Horgan, 
guitars, his wife, Beth Lo, basses, and Maureen Powell, vocals, are joined 
by long-time Flap Chuck Florence on tenor sax and clarinet. Rich Brink- 
man adds drums, and pianists Bob Packwood and Jim Rogers take turns 
when the other has a conflict. 

Packwood and Rogers replace the late Steve Powell, Maureen’s hus- 
band and the band’s first piano player. Everyone but Packwood and Rog- 
ers sings, too, sharing savory harmonies along the way. Guests include 
Deb Hicks and Tai Horgan, background vocals, original drummer Michael 
Lea, and 90-years-young Dick Skultin, accordionist. 

This swingin’ orchestra cooks right away on “Jumpin’ the Blues,” with 
the ch-ch-ch of cymbal, rollicking pianna and guitar, honkin’ sax, and cool 
ensemble singing. “Blues for Dixie,” with its soft clarinet and pedal-steel 
ambience, finds Lo singing sweet and loose. 

The bop number, “Cantaloupe Island,” features Lo’s lyrics; and Barba- 
ra George’s R&B nugget, “I Know,” is up-tempo and bluesy. 

Horgan’s “Four on the Floor and a Fifth Under the Seat,” is a bluesy 
toe-tapper; the Packwood/Horgan gem, “You Are the One,” showcases 
Horgan’s lead vocal and tasty guitar work; and Elvis comes alive via 
Brinkman’s vocal on “Little Sister.” 

The band dedicated the album to Steve Powell. I think he’d be proud 
ofit. 

Visit the artists at bigskymudflaps.com. 


Danielle Egnew: Wt: Ecnew 
You’ve Got to Go Back the 
Way That You Came 


Billings singer-songwriter Danielle Eg- 
new says her new album took three years to 
make. It’s no wonder, since other profes- 
sions have kept her busy: she’s an author, 
actress, media personality, and a psychic in | 
private practice. 

Egnew plays all instruments on the 
recording — guitars, bass, violin and man- 
dolin, piano, synth and percussion — and sings all harmonies. She recorded 
and produced the 10 songs on the album too. 

Her pieces are quite visual; tight story-songs reveal a writer with an 
open, caring personality who speaks of love, conviction, and overcoming 
hardships. 

The singer feels her spirituality led her to each of her compositions. 
The songs are a testament to finding one’s way in life in spite of being 
thrown curves, and she celebrates that transformative effect. 

On “Not Dead Yet,” a gospel rock ballad with just guitar, Egnew sings 
of hard-working souls “making their way by making do,” battling every 
day to stay positive. 

“Go Be Love” has a concert sound with piano and strings, augmented 
by her smooth country-tinged voice and nice vibrato. 

“Going Away” is a slow ballad with a ‘50s rock sensibility and twangy 
electric guitar. Perhaps her most emotional performance on the recording, 
Egnew lets it all out. Her voice gets smoky and she bends notes as she 
wails and growls, adding some slow “ah-doo-wops” on the chorus. 

Visit www.danielleegnew-advisor.com. 


You've “fou CAME @ 


Chris Lane: Constant 

Hot on the heels of his last release, 
Bring It Neat, A Collection, Missoula song- 
writer and guitarist Chris Lane has released 
what he calls a “lo-fi” effort. He admits to 
having so many song ideas rolling around 


in his head that he needs to quickly get 
them out of there. 

He’s playing and singing everything on 
the nine tracks, including the harmonies; he 
says he likes playing with others, but life is 
short, and he’s “on a schedule.” Prolific, you might say. 

Lane possesses a fine sandpaper baritone, and his folk compositions 
are simple and straightforward. He cherishes the land — mountains and 
rivers, rocks and trees. And fishing. He extols the virtues of the Garden 
City in “There’s Soul in Missoula,” with its hammer-on guitar lines and 
cool chords, and references to famed Montana fishermen Norman and 
Paul Maclean. 

On the bluesy finger-snapper “Man Made Blues,” we join Lane on a 
river float, and while he enjoys the scenery, he ruminates on the modern 
notion that we can own nature’s places. “Great spirits quiver when they 
hear ‘What’s mine is mine’... great spirits quiver when they recognize our 
bones ...” As he bends the vocal notes, his guitar seems to have a mind of 
its own on soft, squiggly riffs. Cool counterpoint! 

In “Bullets and Beer,” Lane examines an undercurrent of two Montana 
passions — hunting and beer drinking. The pace of the ballad weaves slow- 
ly, as a hard-drinking man buys beer and ammo in the morning, drawing 
stink-eye from the clerk. With a husky, whispery delivery, Lane intones, 
“the days they get longer, it’s the darkness I fear, bullets and beer, it’s a 
wonder I’m here.” 

Catchy melodies, pensive lyrics and fine guitar playing make Lane a 
thoughtful songwriter. Visit cdbaby.com/artist/chrislane. 


John Floridis: October Surprise 

Missoula guitarist, composer and singer 
John Floridis has an instrumental album 
out that once again showcases his melodic 
and technical abilities. 

October Surprise features 11 songs he 
wrote for a 2008 video project in Alaska, 
“Glacier Bay Serenity.” Afterwards, Flo- 
ridis wanted to go in a different direction, 
so he didn’t think about releasing the music 
until confronted with surprise heart surgery 
in October last year. Hence, the album’s title. 

Floridis says his guitar sound was different back then, due to the lack 
of long fingernails on his pickin’ hand; he had begun experimenting with 
that softer sound, and it’s evident here. The previously unnamed tracks got 
their inventive titles after his surgery, adding a reflective dimension to the 
works. 

The title tune is moody and silky, with a Spanish flair; triplets abound 
and a quiet bass line anchors the whole. “Believe It or Not” is a slow 
march that finds Floridis flitting from a minor to a major key and adding a 
unison bass lead, one of his trademarks. At the same time, it’s playful and 
waltzy. The tasteful “It Was There All Along” has lots of drone-y notes, 
like the soft clanging of a bell, simple and clean. 

On “Bionic 54,” Floridis demonstrates his flexibility on percussive 
accompaniment. The quick, lyrical melody is complemented by nimble 
fingers simultaneously slapping strings while the heel of his hand damp- 
ens them. Wow! 

The uptempo folk-bluegrass nuance of “Just Make It to the Other 
Side,” propelled by lickety-split fingerstyle riffs, has cool syncopation 
as it motors along. And the lilting, mellifluous finale, “He Didn’t Feel a 
Thing,” sounds as if lyrics could be attached, but aren’t necessary. 

Another instrumental success from one of Montana’s best guitarists. 
The album is available digitally for now, but Floridis plans to release the 
CD later this year. 

Visit the guitarist at johnfloridis.com. 


Chris Bianco: Wedding Party - 


Fancy, Dancy, and Romancy 

Singer/songwriter and part-time Bitter- 
rooter Chris Bianco is back with his 14th 
CD. It’s inventive for a romance album: 
he’s got original songs for an entire wed- 
ding celebration, from prelude to ceremo- 
ny, to bride/father dance and beyond. He 
calls it “wedding, engagement and proposal 
party music.” 

The self-styled “traveling troubadour,” who winters on the Pacific 
coast, has a nifty media packet that’s tied to the album as well. 

Bianco has suggestions for each part of the ceremony, offering covers 
of classic folk, pop and rock songs for alternates. And there’s a line in his 
brochure where you can jot down your preferences. Many couples get 
stressed over planning details, and this idea seems tailor-made to make 
worry evaporate. 

For the vow portion, Bianco warbles “Yes, I Do,” a soft-rock song 
with a quiet bass line and acoustic chords. He contributes “Fly Away with 
You,” with its syncopated whiffs of America, for the recessional. He dou- 
bles his mid-baritone voice in places, a Bianco trademark, and is also fond 
of using wah-wah guitar effects. 

For the cocktail hour, there’s “Sweatshirts and Old Blue Jeans,” a 
toe-tapper with a ‘70s feel, and “Soft Touch,” with Latin-rock nuances 
and a distinctive bass line. He scats some too. 

The hip-shakin’ bouquet toss finds Bianco singing some lyrics and 
speaking others on “Bridesmaid’s Boogie,” in the voice of a best man who 
is smitten with a bridesmaid. Here he uses lots of vocal inflections insinu- 
ating the arc of the thrown bouquet, a clever touch. 

Visit him at chris-bianco-music.com. 


Mike Murray: Difficult Days 

On his fourth album, Kalispell’s Mike 
Murray delves deep into what it means to 
be human, exposing our warts and worries, 
our doubts and regrets. The singer-song- 
writer wrote it while recovering from a 
serious vocal polyp due to overuse. He 
plays all the instruments, save bass by 
Christopher Krager on “Aeneas,” and 
performs all the vocals. His wife, Jessica, 
shares harmonies in places, too. 

Murray’s terrific mid-baritone range allows him to swoop and dive 
from low notes to falsetto on original pop, rock, country and folk pieces. 
His burnished voice is heightened by a quivery, grainy honesty: he’s hope- 
ful, even elated, on some tunes, and depressed on others. He swaddles 
them all in great guitar solos and sailing choruses. 

The title tune is a soft rocker about loyalty, steadfastness and love 
during hard times. It’s got a catchy melody with lots of sustained ooh- 
oohs; the country-hued loper “Love the Ride” chides those who only see 
the negative in things; and “Human” encapsulates the album’s theme. It’s 
poignant and comforting because we all experience the emotions he writes 
about. 

“Man with a Shovel” is moody and minor, and quite dark. There’s also 
“Lightning Bolt,” with its up-tempo and happy feel. It’s flush with young 
love. 

In “I Would Rather Die,” Murray dreams about being left by his lover, 
and the angst it causes. “Wake up, wake up, I think I’m gonna drown ... 
this nightmare’s got me swimming upside down,” he wails. 

His songs are so visual in their melding of words and melody, and the 
orchestral layering of instruments, they’re almost cinematic. Methinks this 
percolating rocker could play in a James Bond movie. 

There’s a lot to absorb here. Do it! Visit mikemurraytunes.com. 


State of 
the Arts 
welcomes CDs 


State of the Arts 
welcomes CD sub- 
missions by Montana 
musicians for inclu- 
sion in the About 
Music section. The 
recordings must be 
professional, com- 
mercially available, 
full-length CDs, with 
cover art and liner 
notes. Reviews also 
appear at livelytimes. 
com, Montana’s 
statewide source for 
arts and entertain- 
ment. 

Brief biographical 
information on band 
members would be 
helpful to the writer. 


Please send sub- 
missions to either the 
Montana Arts Coun- 
cil, PO Box 202201, 
Helena, MT, 59620; 
or CD reviewer Ma- 
riss McTucker, P.O. 
Box 81, Dixon, MT, 
59831. 
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How to 

submit a book 
for State of the 
Arts 


To submit a book 
by a Montana author 
for inclusion in State 
of the Arts’ “About 
Books” section: 

Please send a copy 
of the book to Kristi 
Niemeyer, 207 6th 
Ave. E, Polson, MT 
59860; or submit the 
following 
information 
electronically to 
kristi@livelytimes. 
com or mac@mt.gov: 

e Title, author, 
publisher, and 
month/year 
published; 

e A brief 
description of the 
book (no more than 
200 words), and 
a short bio of the 
author; 

e A cover image: 
minimum 200 dpi in 
pdf, jpg or tiff file; 

e If other 
publications or 
authors have 
reviewed the book, 
send a brief sampling 
of those remarks. 

If you would like us 
to return the book, 
include a note with 
it saying so. (We will 
pay for shipping.) 

Books submitted 
to State of the Arts 
appear in this 
publication at the 
Montana Arts 
Council's discretion 
and as space permits. 
They will not 
necessarily be re- 
printed at livelytimes. 
com. 
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The Gathering Place, Swan Valley’s 

Gordon Ranch 
By the Upper Swan Valley Historical Society 

Publication Committee and The Salish-Pend 

d’Oreille Culture Committee 

The Gordon Ranch has served as a “gather- 
ing place” for generations, from the time Pend 
d’Oreille people gathered to dig camas on the 
native prairie, through the homestead era of the 
Holland and Gordon families, and even now, as 
the Koessler family and others seek the perfect 
venue to come together. 

Like all good history books, The Gathering Place is well researched 
and has an extensive index. Here I sought the pages that spoke about my 
grandmother, Gretchen (Hilda Marie) Stadler, cook for the Koesslers 
from the dude ranch days to the early 1950s. 

Yes, my grandmother was the “Salty Old Lady” who Lena Wolff de- 
scribes, and she was the reason that I spent summers in the early *50s rid- 
ing horses all over the ranch and beyond with those Koessler boys, Tony 
and Jimmy. It was a place, a time and people — especially Sheila Koessler 
and my grandmother — who helped shape who I became. As I read the 
book, I realized that this special place and its inhabitants impacted many 
others and the valley itself. 

The book is divided into 21 chapters and includes a bibliography, 
index and timeline, making it both a highly interesting read from start 
to finish and a valuable reference book. Each chapter is a chronicle unto 
itself, richly filled with narrative, including excerpts from interviews, 
letters, documents, maps, and photos. 

The collective authorship of The Gathering Place ensures that every- 
one connected with the ranch and the upper Swan Valley over the years 
will find much to enjoy here. How fitting to dedicate the book “to all who 
have gathered at the Gordon Ranch throughout the ages.” 


— Theodora Lambson 


Sharks, A 400 Million Year Journey 
By Ted Rechlin 

No matter how you cut it, sharks have an 
image problem. Ever since “Jaws” terrified audi- 
ences, these ancient creatures have been relegat- 
ed to berserker villains obsessively hunting their 
favorite meal — us. Unfortunately, these finned 
fish (representing an incredibly diverse group of 
over 500 species) have paid a toll for our terror. 

“As a society, we humans are really good at 
demonizing certain animals,” says author and 
illustrator Ted Rechlin. Best known for natural 
history-themed dinosaur graphic novels (Tyran- 
nosaurus Rex, Jurassic), Rechlin built on this tradition for his newest 
release. 

The result is an epoch-spanning epic that combines visually stunning 
comic-style panels with strange and often obscure shark species. Packed 
with insights into the history of the Earth, Sharks describes how these 
legendary ocean dwellers got their start over 200 million years (even 
before the dinosaurs) and developed into the complicated creatures we 
know today. 

Due to Rechlin’s dedication to scientifically accurate visual storytell- 
ing, readers of all ages can feast their eyes upon bizarre Helicoprion, the 
eel-like Xenacanthus, and the massive C. megaladon (among countless 
other fierce and strange creatures). 

Through his effort, Rechlin hopes readers of all ages come away with 
a kinder view of the predators of the deep. “Sharks aren’t monsters,” he 
notes. “They have value, both as predators that keep ocean ecosystems 
healthy and as a look into the long, long history of life on Earth.” 

The Montana-based illustrator and author has been drawing pictures 
and telling stories since he was 3 years old. He has contributed his 
work to many museums, zoos, and publishing companies, including DC 
Comics and Dover Publications, and has four of his own educational 
children’s books under his belt. 


i 
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Undergraduate Research in Music, A 

Guide for Students 
By Gregory Young and Jenny Olin Shanahan 

Gregory Young, a music professor at Montana 
State University, has published a new book on un- 
dergraduate research in music. Jenny Olin Shana- 
han, assistant provost for high-impact educational 
practices at Bridgewater State University in Massa- 
chusetts, is the co-author. 

Young said he wrote the book because in recent 
years, opportunities for undergraduate research have 
grown dramatically in the United States. The prac- 
tice grew out of a need for assistance in science labs, and slowly gained 
traction in other disciplines. 

“After reviewing the literature, however, I realized there were still no 
books published on undergraduate research in music that I could use as 
a text for my senior capstone course,” Young said. “So, I had students in 
my Music 499R class help me create one. Each student helped write a 
chapter on a different music sub-discipline.” 

All the students said that it was an extremely valuable experience for 
them. 

Young said the book will fill a void in the literature of undergraduate 
research. “The entire process was an opportunity for students to partic- 
ipate in a research project, with first-hand experience contributing to a 
publication,” he said. 

Young joined the faculty of MSU in 1988 and has served as Vice 


Provost for Undergraduate Education, founding director of Undergraduate 
Scholars, Assistant Dean of Arts and Architecture and director of Mu- 
sic. He’s a clarinetist with Intermountain Opera Orchestra and Bozeman 
Symphony. 

— Excerpted from a story by Eliese Besemer, MSU News Service 


In Search of the Mount Cleveland Five 


By Terry G. Kennedy 

The Mount Cleveland Five went missing on the 
north face of Waterton-Glacier’s famed peak on 
Dec. 29, 1969. Terry Kennedy, a distant friend of 
one of the climbers, was just 15 years old. In the 
days surrounding the tragedy, a passion was ignited 
—and a 40-year-long mountaineering career was 
born. 

Kennedy’s memoir recounts four decades of 
climbing, guiding, and rescues while paying tribute 
to those fearless “forward thinkers” who have con- 
quered and lost on some of Montana’s greatest heights. 

As a high schooler, the author and several others took to the mountains 
of northwest Montana and the illustrious “Dirty Sox Club” was born. Over 
the coming decades, the group ascended some of Montana and Wyoming’s 
most notorious elevations. 

Summiting the face where the Mount Cleveland Five met their end 
is the thrust of this book. But aside from this goal, the memoir revolves 
around the motif of brotherhood, specifically the bond between the author 
and Jim Kanzler, the brother of one of the five climbers who perished on 
Mount Cleveland. 

Peaks reached by the duo include Glacier’s Mount Siyeh, a triumph 
marred by conflict between the men, which fractured their friendship and 
left an indelible mark upon Kennedy and his climbing career. 

A sense of resolution comes at the book’s climax, when Kennedy 
and Jamie Kanzler (Jim’s son) nearly befall the same fate as the Mount 
Cleveland Five atop Denali National Park’s East Kahiltna Peak. Kennedy’s 
rescue of Kanzler and a friend is a stark reminder of the perils surrounding 
their high-risk sport, and further cements them to ancestral climbers, the 
Mount Cleveland Five, and the annals of mountaineering. 

For those who love adventure and the power of human connection, In 
Search of the Mount Cleveland Five is a worthy read. 


— Brynn Cadigan 


Montana Noir 
Edited by James Grady and Keir Graff 

“Editing this anthology has been a wonderful 
way to return to our home state, with everything 
that’s good and bad about it,” say James Grady and 
Keir Graff (who each contributed stories to this 
darkly stellar collection). 

Not only does Montana Noir offer snippets by 
an illustrious crew — David Abrams, Jamie Ford, 
Gwen Florio, Walter Kirn, and Thomas McGuane 
among them — it also takes readers on a rocky, 
reeling road trip through our big state. 

Speed across the Hi Line with a boozy crew of 
strippers in Grady’s “The Road You Take”; keep company with a thieving 
Doberman and an ex-trapeze artist at an abandoned military installation 
near Glasgow in “All the Damn Stars in the Sky”; and head to Glendive, 
where a boxer gets revenge on her diabolical stepfather in Jamie Ford’s 
“The Dive.” 

In “Red, White, And Butte” by David Abrams, a cynical Iraq veteran 
returns to his hometown in hopes of snagging a fallen hero’s wife: “My 
job, if I could get it, was Widow Comforter.” A mediocre writing stu- 
dent executes a perfect murder in Gwen Florio’s “Trailer Trash.” In Tom 
McGuane’s story, “Motherlode,” a young man with a promising career in 
artificial insemination gets drawn into a murky drug-running scheme on 
the edge of the Bakken oil fields. 

And in two stories, Indians finally find some justice: The grandfather of 
Nina Three Dresses takes care of a bad cop who’s harassing her in Debra 
Magpie Earling’s “Custer’s Last Stand.” And the great-grandson of an 
Indian scout uses legal maneuvers to curb a modern-day stalker in Sidner 
Larson’s “Dark Monument.” 

Along the way, these well-told tales offer an engrossing snapshot of 
Montana’s fabled literary landscape. Every one, a worthy read. 


— Kristi Niemeyer 
West of Love, A Story Cycle 
By Francis Davis WEST oF LOVE 

From seedy dives in the city of Brotherly Love A STORY CYCLE 
to an apartment on Rattlesnake Creek in Mis- 
soula, Stewart Simmons pursues, and is pursued 
by, lovers and muses, regrets and passion in this 
collection of entwined stories. 

The narrator contemplates youth, love and lust 
from the far shore of middle age. It’s a raucous 
ride from “a skinny, roach-infested apartment” 
in Philly to Montana, “where it felt like anything 
could happen, and usually did.” 

Most of the stories lead back to Rita, “My first 
love, how our life together had somehow slid down a rabbit hole known 
only to the young and tender-hearted.” 

The voices in these taut, compact stories become a noisy unrepentant 
chorus, reaching for reconciliation with a past that won’t behave. The nar- 
rator possesses a “pungent and obsessive voice that aches with yearning 
for the mysterious just-beyond,” writes Deirdre McNamer of what she 
calls a “memorable debut.” 

Davis was born and raised in Philadelphia, and spent most of his adult 
life in the West; he’s currently an assistant professor of English at the 
University of Montana Western in Dillon. This collection was a finalist for 
the 2016 Katherine Anne Porter Prize in Short Fiction. 


— Kristi Niemeyer 
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ABOUT BOOKS 


Robicheaux 
By James Lee Burke 

Like gangster and psychopath Tony Squid, BU 
James Lee Burke’s latest novel wraps its greedy i 
tentacles around New Iberia and squeezes hard on — 
our favorite detective, Dave Robicheaux. 

He lost his beloved wife, Molly, to a hit and run 3 
two years ago, and now is a suspect in the murder | » ~ 
of the perpetrator. He remembers little of that night |, i 
because he had slipped off the wagon and blacked 
out. 

But even bigger, more sinister fish swim here: The patrician Jimmy 
Nightingale aspires to the U.S. Senate in a state where “demagoguery 
has been a given; misogamy and racism and homophobia have become 
religious virtues, and self-congratulatory ignorance has become a source 
of pride.” 

Meanwhile Tony Squid is bankrolling a film, based on a story by local 
novelist Levon Broussard. And Robicheaux’s daughter, an author in her 
own right, agrees to write the script. 

Like most Burke yarns, Robicheaux is messy and complex, and gets 
even more so when the author introduces the finest creep of his career: 
the ingenious and diabolical Smiley, a little man so nondescript that no 
one sees him other than children and the corpses he leaves in his wake. 

Toss in Robicheaux’s sidekick and conscience Clete Purcell, a corrupt 
cop, and the steamy bayous of southern Louisiana and you have a story 
only Burke could write, wise and gripping, haunted and prescient. A mor- 
al story for a world without a compass. 

Burke, who lives in Missoula, has written 36 novels and two col- 
lections of short stories. The two-time winner of the Edgar Award was 
lauded by The New York Times as “the reigning champ of nostalgia noir,” 
and by the Denver Post simply as “America’s best novelist.” 

— Kristi Niemeyer 


JAMES LEE 


The Weight of an Infinite Sky 
By Carrie La Seur CARRIE 

With a few gracious nods to Shakespeare, LA SEUR 
Carrie La Seur’s sophomore novel explores the : 
tricky realms of loss, fealty and family expectation 2 
— all amid the stark grandeur of eastern Montana, 
“under an infinite sky that gave no quarter.” 

Anthony Fry reluctantly returns to Billings, 
after a failed stab at acting in New York City, 
to direct a summer theatre camp. His father, an 
indomitable cattle rancher, died recently, mysteri- 
ously thrown from a horse that only he could ride, 
and with only his estranged brother, Neal, witness to the accident. 

Like Hamlet, Anthony is haunted by his father’s ghost, and like the 
Danish prince, he finds his position in the family lineage usurped by his 
uncle, who has the audacity to marry Anthony’s mother, Sarah. 

The family drama is compounded by a giant international coal compa- 
ny that’s buying up mineral rights across the close-knit ranching com- 
munity, pitting neighbor against neighbor with its unscrupulous tactics. 
Anthony, confused and often inebriated, tries to reconcile his loyalty to 
the people and place that raised him with his own “powerful creative 
imperative.” 

La Seur deftly paints both landscape and people, “these crusty 
grandpas with hair growing out of their ears ... This was the crowd to 
stick with for the zombie apocalypse.” Her themes are contemporary and 
timeless, as Anthony begins to understand the Bard’s imperative: “This 
above all: to thine own self be true.” 

The author is a seventh generation Montanan, who practices energy 
and environmental law in Billings. Her debut novel, The Home Place, 
was published to acclaim in 2014. 

— Kristi Niemeyer 


Chasing Time, Last of the Active 
One-Room Schools of Montana 
By Keith Graham, with Photography by 
Keith Graham and Neil Chaput 
de Saintonge 

In Alzada (pop. 29) three students attend 
the white clapboard schoolhouse with the 
green roof. And in Yaak, on the opposite end 
of Montana, six students learn reading, writing and ‘rithmetic in a log 
school built in the ’30s. 

Four years ago, University of Montana professor Keith Graham and 
Missoula photographer Neil Chaput de Saintonge set out to chronicle, 
first hand, the experience of teachers and students in 26 of the state’s 
one-room schools. Their efforts yielded an exhibit that traveled the state, 
and this book, which captures in words and images a sweetly simple, and 
surprisingly creative recipe for education. 

Joni Carroll, who teaches four subjects to 10 kids in five grades at Co- 
hagen School in Garfield County, says she’s cook, janitor, nurse, parent, 
grandparent, teacher and counselor. “Yes, you’re everything ... but you’re 
not a baby sitter.” 

Time and again, teachers and parents say these schools not only offer 
one-on-one instruction for children (a rare commodity in public educa- 
tion) and provide a solid foundation in the basics, but also keep remote 
rural neighborhoods alive. “It adds life to the community,” says Dupuyer 
teacher Heidi Owens. 

The vibrant images on these pages capture fresh faces and spacious 
landscapes, while evoking nostalgia for a slower pace, and communities 
that are rich in time and connection. 

Montana has the largest number of viable one-room schools in the 
nation (more than 60). Chasing Time makes me hope it stays that way. 


pa TIME 


— Kristi Niemeyer 


Body Full of Stars 
By Molly Caro May 

“The miracle of birth” and the “bond between 
mother and daughter” have been constants in the 
female story throughout time. But underneath this 
idyllic narrative lie untold stories of less glamorous 
truths like postpartum depression, exhaustion, and 
the inherent personal toll that stepping into parent- 
hood takes upon even the most stable. 

These are the subjects of Molly Caro May’s lyr- 
ical memoir, Body Full of Stars, an eloquent series 
of vignettes that recounts May’s battle and transfor- 
mation following the birth of her eldest daughter, Eula. 

What begins as May’s frank account of some of her postpartum “chal- 
lenges,” including incontinence, rage, hypothyroidism, and the tearing 
apart of her closest relationships, becomes a thought-provoking critique 
of larger issues. She explores society’s ancient unattainable standards 
for women, the unacknowledged struggles of men in this cycle, western 
medicine’s mismanagement of postpartum maladies, and the limitations 
of American health insurance. 

Following her pregnancy May struggles to be the mother she wants to 
be while healing herself, forming a deeper understanding with her own 
mother, and paving new ground in her relationship with her husband. But 
in order to heal she must explore her origins as a woman. 

The book’s nexus comes in this passage: “We have a body full of stars 
... Dark and light co-exist. Inconsistency is how we are made. We are of 
the moon, and the moon does not present one way all the time.” 

An insightful and empowering read for anyone who has ever struggled 
with self-forgiveness, skewed perceptions, perfectionism, and alienation. 
May’s Body Full of Stars teaches about acceptance, surrender, honesty, 
resilience, and self love throughout life’s hardest trials/greatest opportuni- 
ties for growth. 


— Brynn Cadigan 


Deeper Than Memory, Our Struggle 
with Alzheimer’s 
By Pamela Harr-Rattey 

It is telling that the pronoun in the title is “Our” 
struggle — the “our” in this case is renowned west- 
ern sculptor Harvey Rattey and his multi-faceted 
wife, Pamela Harr. This work is a compilation of 
selected emails between the author and friends 
and family, written during the final 14 months of 
Harvey’s life. 

Each chapter is a month reflecting her battle 
with bureaucracy and our health care system while 
Harvey fights his losing battle with a disease that wracks their lives but 
not their relationship with each other. 

She doesn’t dwell on her regret for a lost shared future but relishes the 
warm memories of a shared past. She doesn’t shy from recounting the 
combative and puzzling behaviors that the medications seem to exacer- 
bate. 

There are copious books about Alzheimer’s but this one should rest by 
the side of anyone who must deal with the disease. It provides a wealth of 
information, as the author lays out the progression, the descent, and her 
coping mechanisms. 

I enjoyed this tale of one woman dealing with life outside and inside 
the institutions and her interactions with helpful and not-so-helpful care- 
givers. As our population ages, we need the experiences of these family 
members affected by a loved one’s personal battle. Someone who has 
already traveled the road we are on lessens our load and lifts the burden 
of “this new and uncharted adventure.” 

Pamela Harr-Hattrey continues to live on the eastern Montana ranch 
she shared with her husband, sculpting and writing. 

— LK Willis 


Maggie, From Indiana to Montana, A Pioneer Woman’s Story 
By Myrna Shafer Carpita 


l1 


Co-directors 
named for 
Montana 


Book Festival 

Samantha Burris 
and Tess Fahlgren 
were recently named 
co-directors of the 
Montana Book Fes- 
tival. 

Burris brings a 
decade in customer 
service and three 
years of event plan- 
ning at Matt’s at the 
Market in Seattle to 
her new duties. She 
has self-produced 
theater and been in- 
volved in the Seattle 
art scene, and looks 
forward to transfer- 
ring her knowledge, 
passion for the arts 
and dedication from 
Seattle to Montana. 

Fahlgren worked at 
Fact and Fiction for 
two years, learning 
about the Missoula 
writing community 
and connecting with 
readers and writers. 
She is a founding 
co-editor of Brine the 
Zine, a winner of the 
Big Snowy Prize from 


Maggie Hand wrote in a letter, “most everyone lived in tomor- 
row” — it seems an apt description of those rough days of Mon- 
tana’s boom and bust towns. 

Hand made quite the leap from her birthplace in Indiana, the 
youngest of seven children, to a homestead in Kansas, and finally 
to a teaching job at Dewey’s Flat in the newly minted state of 
Montana. There she stayed and began the hard work of pioneer 
living, keeping track of daily life around her and goings-on in the 
rest of Montana. 

Her great granddaughter, Myrna Shafer Carpita, tells her story, 


The Montana 
Quarterly in 
2016 and 
served as a 
writer-in-res- 
idence at 
The Mining 
City Writing 
Project in 


using Maggie’s own words, phonetically spelled, with an occasional side 
comment by the author about the individual letter or diary entry. 

Carpita, who lives on a family ranch in Argenta, notes, “transcribing 
Maggie’s 800 hand-written pages was like having a wonderful visit with 
her.” Indeed, the pioneering woman’s personality comes through clearly 
in this compilation of diaries and journals, letters, newspaper clippings, 
recipes, and more, yielding an amazing glimpse into long-ago days! 

— LK Willis 


Horses Forever, A Miranda and Starlight Story 
By Janet Muirhead Hill 

In the final installment of the Miranda and Starlight saga, the young 
equestrian considers a difficult question: “to race or not to race?” 

The previous eight books have taken the heroine on a journey from 
pre-teen to 17. Covering the next four years, Miranda Stevens learns 
some hard lessons about love, life, horse racing and horse rescuing. 

Miranda says, “I eat, sleep, and breathe horses.” 

This authentic work will satisfy the most finicky of horse lovers, 
and is sure to be gobbled up by young people, especially girls, who 
either have a horse or want one. The author dedicates her latest “to all 
who know the heart of a horse.” 

Hill, who lives in Norris, has written 14 novels for children and young 
adults. 


— LK Willis 
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March 2017. 
She currently serves 
as the teaching artist 
for the Art Mobile of 
Montana, where she 
communicates with 
artists and clients all 
over the state. 

This 
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Montana 
Book Fes- 
tival is 
Sept. 
22-30 in 
Missou- 
la. Keep 
up with 
develop- 
ments at 
montanabookfestival. 
org. 
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Preservation 
Road Show 
heads to 
Flathead Valley 


The Montana 
Preservation Alliance 
teams up with the 
USDA Forest Service 
Region 1 for the next 
Montana Preserva- 
tion Road Show, an 
historic preservation 
conference slated for 
June 13-16 at 
Cedar Creek Lodge 
in Columbia Falls and 
around the Flathead/ 
Glacier region. 

The Road Show 
launches from a 
different small town 
every other year with 
the mission to im- 
merse participants in 
the history and cul- 
ture of rural Montana, 
spotlight great local 
preservation efforts, 
and raise awareness 
of the importance of 
preserving Montana’s 
historic buildings and 
cultural landscapes. 

In the Flathead, 
that means taking 
the path less traveled 
to see barns and 
homesteads, tribal 
landscapes, industrial 
buildings, ranger sta- 
tions, depots, hotels, 
and more. Along the 
way, veteran preserva- 
tionists, local histo- 
rians, tribal experts, 
archaeologists, teach- 
ers and professors all 
join in to provide a 
well-rounded por- 
trait of the historic 
places that define the 
Flathead area and her 
people. 

You don’t have to 
be an historian or 
professional preser- 
vationist to join this 
conference — just an 
enthusiastic traveler, 
listener, and lover of 
history. 

To learn more about 
the tours, workshops 
and lectures, or to 
register, visit Preserve 
Montana.org/2018- 
Road-Show. 
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MONTANA Art News 


Yellowstone Art Museum’s 50th: “A golden night” 


Art Auction 50 was a golden night for the 
Yellowstone Art Museum, says Development 
Director Ryan Cremer. The Billings museum 
hosted more than 400 patrons for the cele- 
bration, which was accompanied by a quick 
draw, and live and silent auctions. The high- 
light of the night was the sale of a trial proof 
of Pablo Picasso’s print, “Portrait d’ Homme a 
la Fraise, Variation d’aprés El Greco,” which 
sold for $62,500. The print, created by Picas- 
so in 1962, was donated for the YAM auction 
by Galerie Michael, an art gallery in Beverly 
Hills, after founder Michael Schwartz toured 
the Billings museum last year. 

Other notable high sellers were: Kevin Red 
Star at $12,500, Malou Flato at $9,000, and 
Carol Hagen at $8,750. This year’s auctions 


featured works by 131 artists 
(including 110 Montanans). 

Donations to Lot 2018, which 
directly supports art education 
at the YAM, came in at over 
$42,000. 

“This historic night was one 
50 years in the making and the 
largest fundraiser of the year,” 
says Cremer. “Total gross revenue 
looks to cover nearly 25 percent 
of the annual operating budget.” 

The event also included a 
warm welcome for the YAM’s 
new executive director, Bryan 
Knicely, who was introduced 
during the live auction. 


More than 400 patrons attended the Yellowstone Art 
Museum’s Art Auction 50. 


MAM auction: Lively bidding and robust sales 


The Missoula Art Museum’s 46th Annual 
Benefit Art Auction netted $146,000 in what 
organizers describe as “one of the best hauls 
in four years.” 

That includes $37,850 raised during the 
auction’s traditional “moment of giving,” 
when bidding is paused and the audience of 
just over 400 at the University Center Ball- 
room is asked for donations. 


An enthusiastic crowd and a number of 
pieces by flagship Montana artists drove 
the high final tally. John Buck, a sculptor 
and printmaker who splits his time between 
Bozeman and Hawaii, donated a five-foot-tall 
woodblock print, “Old Ephraim in Paris,” 
dominated by a grizzly bear standing on its 
hind legs. The piece, valued at $5,500, went 
for $10,000. 


“Appropriate, Curious & Rare” 
Online exhibit shares objects’ stories 


On Feb. 2, 1865, far-sighted residents of 
the recently created Montana Territory estab- 
lished the Montana Historical Society, one 
of the earliest historical societies in the West. 
The Society immediately began working to 
preserve Montana’s storied past. 

Today its collection includes hundreds of 
thousands of artifacts, photographs, manu- 
scripts, and books that reflect the rich history 
of the Treasure State. Individually, these items 
provide fascinating glimpses into the lives of 
earlier generations of Montanans. Together 
the stories they tell form a rich tapestry illus- 
trating Montana’s shared heritage. 

To celebrate the history of both the Mon- 
tana Historical Society and the state it serves, 
the Montana Historical Society has created 
a new online exhibit, “Appropriate, Curious, 
& Rare: Montana History Object by Object.” 
The online exhibit features a select group of 
objects from the Society’s vast collections. 

According to MHS Outreach and Interpre- 
tation Program Manager Kirby Lambert, who 
served as lead curator for the exhibit, “While 
each item is, in its own unique way, somehow 


outstanding, when considered together they 
help us better understand who we, as Montan- 
ans, are today, and how we got here.” 

The exhibit’s title comes from an 1876 
publication in which the 11-year-old Histori- 
cal Society of Montana states, in outlining its 
collection policy, “As this is the only cabinet 
of a permanent public society preserved for 
the whole Territory, it is hoped that whatev- 
er is appropriate, curious, and rare will be 
preserved therein, and no longer scattered 
abroad.” 

Among the featured objects are super- 
stars like Charles M. Russell’s oil painting, 
“When the Land Belonged to God,” as well 
as lesser-known objects like Reverend Edwin 
M. Ellis’s chainless bicycle. Appointed by 
the Presbyterian Church as superintendent of 
Sunday School Missions in 1891, Rev. Ellis 
visited settlements all over the state — travel- 
ing nearly 8,000 miles in his first year, using 
this chainless bicycle to reach them. 

Made possible in part through funding 
provided the Cultural & Aesthetic Grant 
Program, the exhibit divides over 60 objects 


Executive director Laura Millin said it’s a 
record auction sale for a Buck print according 
to AskArt.net, an online sales database. 

The bidding and robust sales “show a lot 
of respect for the artistic community,” Millin 
noted. “We made a strong point of messaging 
about the strength of the artists in our com- 
munity and the support for them, which the 
museum participates in, but so do collectors.” 


White Swan’s Painted Robe is among the 
artifacts in the Montana Historical Soci- 
ety’s new online exhibit. 


into 10 categories that focus on Montanans at 
work, home, play, and war; Montana before 

it became a state; Montanans on the national 
stage, and as travelers, community builders and 
artists. 

“We are always looking for new ways to 
share the treasures we hold in trust for the peo- 
ple of Montana,” Montana Historical Society 
Bruce Whittenberg said. “This is one more way 
we’re making sure Montana’s stories can be 
accessed by Montanans from Yaak to Alzada.” 

To view all the treasures featured in the 
exhibit, visit montanahistoricalsociety.org, 


Artists in Print 


Laundry for Strangers 
A Personal Memoir of Creativity, 
Sexuality and Fury 

By Jacqueline Rieder Hud 

Bozeman artist Jacqueline Rieder 
Hud tells the story of her descent 
into madness over a three-year pe- 
riod in Laundry for Strangers. The 
compilation of journaling, dreams, 
drawings and paintings also reveals 
the artist at work, as she creatively 
recorded this flood of memory and 
emotion, and walked through the 
healing process with her archetypal 
therapist, Timothy Tate. 

Tate describes the book as “a 
record of a woman’s slow combus- 
tion that burst into flames ... threatening to 
destroy its human form.” 

The hardbound book, weighing in at five 
pounds and featuring 200 original images, 
roils with rich imagery. “Creativity, imagi- 
nation transmute material into an awaken- 
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ing, on the path toward healing and becoming 
whole,” the artist writes. 

In the prologue, Tate sketches “the context 
of our encounter with the unbridled arche- 
typal world of images storming out from 


the wreckage of her personal life 
into the flowering of her character.” 
What follows is all Hud, in a very 
nonlinear trajectory that’s erratic and 
passionate, reckless and abundant. 

“Jacqueline Rieder Hud is an 
expressionist painter who probes 
the nexus of Nature and the uncon- 
scious,” writes publisher Etan Bori- 
tzer of Veronica Lane Books. “The 
mysterious animals and figures in her 
landscapes walk out from her dreams 
in a dialogue with outer reality. Her 
rhythmic compositions in riotous 
colors pulse and vibrate with energy, 
sweeping up the viewer in their vivid 
swells.” 

Hud is currently working with a 
film producer to translate the book into a 
feature film. 

Laundry for Strangers is available 
through the artist’s studio; visit jriederhud. 
com. 

— Kristi Niemeyer 
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“Tumbledweeds” by Clyde Aspevig 
(Courtesy of the Buffalo Bill Center of the West) 


“Nature’s Cadence: Paintings by Clyde Aspevig” 
Through July 8 at the Yellowstone Art Museum in Billings 
Artist's website: www.clydeaspevig.com 


For a lifetime, Clyde Aspevig has been listening to the cadence of 
nature ... its crashes and whispers, its grand symphonies and its single 
sonorous notes. In every season, he is literally and physically “in” 
his subject matter. Subtle, intimate views draw him as surely as do 
heart-stopping, dramatic vistas. 

Born and raised in Montana, Aspevig is a world traveler; however, 
he returns to his wellspring of inspiration — the northern Plains 
and northern Rockies — with the sureness of the migrating sandhill 
cranes. Through the filters of his intense curiosity and his wide-ranging 
familiarity with the history of art, Aspevig has approached the craft of 
painting with both intellect and emotion. 

His work brings the historical past into the present while simultane- 
ously representing his unique hand, so clearly distinguishable from the 
work of other contemporary landscapists. 

The YAM’s exhibition includes 37 paintings on loan from the artist, 
museum and private collections from across the nation. The exhibition 
is the fifth installment in the museum’s Montana Masters series, which 
focuses on the work of mature artists who have not only created a 
profound body of work, but who have influenced artistic practice in the 
region. 

Aspevig’s reverence for the craft of painting is evident in the in- 
fluences he acknowledges, including Danish-American Emil Carlsen 
(1848-1932). “Nature’s Cadence” has been coordinated in tandem with 
an exhibition of Carlsen’s work to permit the viewer to study how the 
work of an artist from the past can be reshaped and made visible once 
again in the present. These two exhibitions inform each other, respec- 
tively offering a 21st-century and 19th- to 20th-century view of natural 
scenes that range from the sublime to the extraordinary. 

According to Peter H. Hassrick, director of the Petrie Institute of 
Western American Art at the Denver Art Museum, “It is this wedding 
of the spirit of place with aesthetic harmonies and personal tempera- 
ment that has allowed Aspevig to command the top ranks of today’s 
American figurative landscape tradition.” 


Kathleen Mollohan Retrospective 
March 18-April 21 at the Myrna Loy Center Jailhouse Gallery, 

Helena 

A recipient of a Montana Arts Council Individual Artists Fellow- 
ship in 2000, weaver Kathleen Mollohan first trained as a painter. This 

, retrospective 
of her art 
includes 
drawings, 
paintings, 
basketry and 
beadwork, 
alongside 
her “big and 
bold” tapes- 
tries. 

Her 
exposure 
to different 
looms and 
techniques 
helped 
Mollohan devise an original technique of weaving her tapestries on 
an underlying twill structure, which provides the basic texture of her 
work. This innovative “undulating twill” technique — which produces 
an impressionistic effect not unlike Matisse or Seurat — has been shared 
and copied by many fabric artists. 

“Tt’s a throwback to an ancient kind of thinking,” she said in a 2000 
interview in State of the Arts. “People were weaving way before they 
were painting.” 

Her abstract weavings are inspired by Montana landscapes and 
events, and her tightly woven baskets and exquisite beadwork are 
based on her research into Native American patterns and techniques. 

A graduate of the University of Colorado, she moved to Montana in 
1971 and began weaving in 1978. Mollohan was a founding member 
of the Montana Association of Weavers and Spinners, serving as its 
executive director from 1983-89; she also served on the Holter Muse- 
um’s board of directors and remains active in the Helena Weavers and 
Spinners Guild. 


Tapestry by Kathleen Mollohan 


Mollohan has shown throughout Colorado and Montana, and was 
featured in the 1998 national juried exhibition, “Botanical, Zoological 
Beadwork,” in Washington, DC. Among her commissions are tapes- 
tries for the IBM Corporation in Helena and the Great American Bank 
in San Diego. One of her most monumental projects was a tryptich 
depicting major Biblical events for the First United Methodist Church 
in Missoula; each panel took nine months to weave. 


Larry Blackwood, “Rockscapes” 
June 1-30 at 4 Ravens Galley in Missoula with an opening 

reception 5-8 p.m. June 1 
Artist’s website: www.larryblackwood.com 

Larry Blackwood is a self-taught photographer with more than 
40 years of experience. A self-described “post-visualization guy,” he 
takes pictures and explores their full potential later. His work has been 
published in major fine art photography publications including multi- 
ple portfolios in Lenswork and Black and White. 

The artist defines “Rockscapes” as semi-abstract compositions 
primarily consisting of rock forms. “If you’re going to go abstract it’s 
best to have something recognizable, something to anchor the mind 
while exploring the visual shapes.” Although this body of work is all 
about solid rock, it has a sensual and emotional component. 

Blackwood believes that his best work results when “something 
happens in my brain to put it at a level of consciousness in which I 
appreciate and understand things that I normally would not.” 

Robert Henri’s book, The 
Art Spirit, has been the road 
map and inspiration for much 
of the photographer’s creative 
life. Here’s his favorite quote: 

“There are moments in our 
lives, there are moments in 
a day, when we seem to see 
beyond the usual. Such are the 
moments of our greatest hap- 
piness. Such are the moments 
of our greatest wisdom.” 

Says Blackwood, “It is 
in the nature of all people to 
have these experiences; but in 
our time and under the con- 
ditions of our lives, it is a gift 
to be able to continue in the 
experience and find expres- 
sion for it.” 

Blackwood grew up in 
Kansas; he eventually earned “Rockscape No. 1” by 
a doctorate in biostatistics, Larry Blackwood 
and worked as a statistician at the Idaho National Laboratory. In 2007, 
he retired and moved back to the family home in Bozemen where he 
works at his photography full time. 

He exhibits regularly in museums and galleries around the country 
and recently in China as well, where he had 10 solo exhibitions in the 
last five years. 


“One Fine Day,” featuring Jarrod “jRod” Eastman and 
y; 8 J 


Kirsten Kainz 

Through April 27 at the Emerson Center’s Jessie Wilber and 
Lobby Galleries, Bozeman 

Artists’ websites: kirstenkainz.net and jarrodeastman.com 


“One Fine Day” showcases whimsical sculptures and paintings 
using animals as the primary subject matter by local artists Jarrod 
“IROD” Eastman and Kirsten Kainz. 

Both artists 
explore their 
connection to the 
natural world and 
focus their creative 
energy on building 
a sense of possibil- 
ity and imagination 
in their work. 

Kainz, who 
earned a BFA at 
Southern Illinois 
University, worked 
in many disci- 
plines, including 
ceramics, glass blowing and bronze casting, during her college years. 
“But working with metals stole my heart,” she says. 

Her work in precious metals never quite fit the jewelry scale, which 
made blacksmithing a natural fit. She also paints and sculpts. Her work 
is featured in public and private 
collections across the U.S., repre- 
sented by several galleries and is 
part of the Gallatin Art Crossing 
in Bozeman. 

Eastman is a self-taught 
artist who grew up in Arizona, 
“inundated with graphics from 
skateboards, rock bands, and an 
explosive pop culture.” 

“My work has been shaped 
and reshaped by various subcul- 
tures ranging from skateboarding, 
punk, jazz, hip-hop music, and spoken word, to a lifestyle centered in 
the mountains,” he told Bozeman Magazine. He now paints full time 
at his studio in Bozeman and says his most creative moments “are 
infused with motion, music, and color.” 


“Baby Porcupine” by Kirsten Kainz 
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Send your 
submissions 
for About 


Visual Arts 

With About Visual 
Arts, State of the Arts 
continues to profile 
living Montana artists 
(no students, please), 
whose work is the 
focus of a current 
exhibit (on display 
during some portion 
of the three months 
covered by the cur- 
rent issue of State of 
the Arts). 

Submissions must 
include: 

e A digital image 
of the artist’s work, 
with title of the piece 
(at least 200 dpi and 
500kb); 

e A brief bio and 
description of the 
artist’s work; 

e Dates and title of 
exhibit; and 

e The gallery or 
museum name, town 
and phone number. 

MAC will select sub- 
missions that reflect a 
cross-section of gen- 
der, geography, styles 
and ethnicity, and are 
from a mix of public 
and private galleries 
and museums. 

Submissions for 
the Summer issue 
(July-September) are 
due by June 2; send 
to Kristi@livelytimes. 
com with About Visu- 
al Arts in the subject 
line. 


About Visual Artists is 


compiled by 
Kristi Niemeyer 


“Agave Spirit” by 
Jarrod Eastman 
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Deadline for 
film, media 
grants April 20 


Humanities Mon- 
tana’s deadline for 
Regular and Film and 
Digital Media Grants 
is April 20, 2018. 

These grants, from 
$8,000-$10,000, are 
intended to provide 
multi-year support, 
or one-time-only 
funding for major 
projects in film, video, 
television, web-based 
or other digital me- 
dia. Major projects 
are those requiring 
multiple stages of 
research and devel- 
opment, production, 
and post-production 
and which generally 
require a script, and 
a year or more to 
complete. 

Learn more at 
humanitiesmontana. 
org. 
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FILM CLIPS NEWS FROM THE MONTANA FILM OFFICE 


Montana landscapes provide a sense of place 


By Allison Whitmer 
Montana Film Commissioner 

Major film and digital media 
projects being released this year 
prove there’s nothing like the 
real thing for bringing Big Sky 
Country to the screen. 

Kevin Costner was last seen 
in Montana on the Hardy Creek 
Bridge, preparing to break up 
the crime ring surrounding Al 
Capone in the 1987 prohibition 
thriller “The Untouchables.” 
Now the award-winning actor is 
teaming up with writer/director 
Taylor Sheridan (“Wind River”) 


EA 
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for the first-ever network-scripted Kevi 
fiction series to film scenes in 
Montana: “Yellowstone.” 

The narrative centers on John Dutton 
(Costner), who operates the largest contiguous 
ranch in America. Set in Montana against the 
boundaries of a national park, Indian reserva- 
tion and private land, conflicts with develop- 
ers and politicians are central to the plot. 

With more than 20 locations and interiors 
being filmed in Utah, having the opportunity 
to provide the key ranch location in Montana 
became of the utmost importance. As part 
of an extensive search across three states, 
location scouts and the Montana Film Office 
worked with partners in the agriculture, dude 
ranch and tourism industries to locate and 
present properties to the production team. 

Located in a scenic valley with sweeping 
vistas, the historic ranch near Darby conveyed 
both the depth of its history 
and the modern ranch 
operations essential to the 
series. Real-life wildfires in 
the area inadvertently added 
heightened drama during 
filming, and a tight schedule 
motivated many local busi- 
nesses to build, paint and 
furnish the ranch in time for 
the first day of filming. 

Tune into the Paramount 
Network (the rebranded 
Spike channel) at 7 p.m. on 
June 20 for the premiere of T 
“Yellowstone.” 


Montana. 


Still looking for a statewide 
arts calendar? 


We've got you covered! 
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n Costner stars in the fi 
series to film scenes in Montana: “Yellowstone.” 
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“Far Cry 5” 


In another project, the camera speeds to- 
ward a small white church on the prairie, bell 
ringing ominously as the camera swoops over 
the roof to reveal snow-capped mountains in 
the background. It ends by teasing “Far Cry 
5,” the latest installment in the popular video 
game series by French publisher Ubisoft. 

Viewers acquainted with northeast Mon- 
tana may recognize the area but will also 
notice not all is how it seems. Snow-capped 
mountains are not a feature of the prairie 
surrounding the historic Chelsea Church in 
Poplar. The film crew created the base views 
of the church with a drone and crane, opening 
the frame so the mountains could be added 
digitally. 

Game designers took on the challenge 


LN 


he historic Chelsea Church in Poplar (background) appears in 
“Far Cry 5,” which may be the first video game set completely in 


Tilt 


I’ve lived a beaded cord of changing seasons, 


network-scripted fiction 


T ofcreating an entirely new, yet 
familiar, world for “Far Cry” fans by 
spending 14 days in Montana. They 
researched small towns, mountains, 
rivers and outdoor recreation to 
build their interpretation of the 
remote frontier environment, the 
fictional Hope County, Montana. 

For some readers, the last video 
game they played had yellow dots 
and ghosts. Game design and de- 
velopment has grown by leaps and 
bounds since then, and so has the 
market for them across the world. In 
the case of “Far Cry,” the series to 
date has sold more than 42 million 
units. 

Advancements in technology 
increase opportunities for digital artists to 
complement traditional 35mm film. Using 
a new technique called photogrammetry, 
objects like trees, vegetation, buildings, ani- 
mals and even people are photographed from 
multiple angles and scanned to create lifelike 
3D objects and landscapes. 

To the Montana Film Office’s knowledge, 
this is the first video game to be set complete- 
ly in Montana. 

Another film crew later visited Montana 
to shoot a 30-minute live action prequel to 
the game in the Anaconda area. It’s available 
to watch on Amazon Prime. 

After exotic settings in Africa and Asia, 
choosing the location for the first “Far Cry” 
game set in America was a multi-year process 
for Ubisoft. 
> “We had this kind of longing to 
bring ‘Far Cry’ to the states, but it’s 
not easy to do — the idea of going to 
a frontier in the states and bringing 
you to a place that you kind of know 
already,” said executive producer Dan 
Hay. 

Seeing Montana in person sealed 
the deal. 

“We were drawn to Montana, and 
I would say we fell in love with Mon- 
tana first for its landscape,” said narra- 
tive director Jean-Sebastien Decant. 

“Far Cry 5” is available now for 
PlayStation 4, Xbox One, and Win- 
dows PC. 


and thank the tilted earth for that. Slant 

sun drifting southward, cooling October’s 
red and gold, summer’s dying embers 
knee-deep for children kicking through them 
on their walk to school. 


Although State of the Arts and 
Lively Times no longer offer 
print versions of arts and 
exhibit calendars, you can still 


find that information online. Trillo waking 


to winter’s first snowfall, knowing it’s there 

— window blinds closed — hearing new slush 

on the road, wheels hushing along slowly, neighbors 
lufting shovels of crystals curbside. 


art.mt.gov/ 


P A artscalendar 
Head to livelytimes.com or art. 


mt.gov/artscalendar for up-to-date info 
on music, dance, performing arts, festivals, 
theatre and exhibits. 


In April, 
the birds’ early morning playful incantations, 
— joyous as | am — when blankets of white recede, 
giving breath to meadow, courage to mule deer 
browsing for nublets of green. 


Montana Poet Laureate 


Lowell Jaeger is spearheading 
“Poetry 101: Poems Across 
the Big Sky,” with the goal of 
Along the lakeshore bringing 101 poetry-related 
today, | parked to marvel how jagged ice-fractures events to communities across 


buckle or widen when floes collide. the state during his tenure. 
Learn more at art.mt.gov/ 


Portals/27/Poet%20 
Laureate%20. 


Spoke 
with two boys lobbing melon-sized rocks, testing 
how much weight our thinning crust of winter 
might survive. Eager for June again. For diving headlong 
into daredevil swimming holes, or rowing out 
beyond the bay, trolling for spike-toothed pike. 


livelytimes.com 
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Rural Arts, Design & Innovation in America 
NEA report examines impact of the arts in rural communities 


Rural arts or- 
ganizations draw 
more non-local 
audiences to their 
venues and report 
greater civic lead- 
ership and custom- 
er connectedness 
than their urban 
peers, according 
to a new research 
report, Rural Arts, 
Design, & Innova- 
tion in America: 
Research Findings 
from the Rural 
Establishment 
Innovation Survey 
(www.arts.gov/ 
publications/rural- 
arts-design-and- 
innovation- 
america). 

Published by 
the National En- 


Rural Arts, Design, and 


Innovation in America 


Research Findings from the Rural Establishment Innovation Survey 


NEA director 
of Research and 
Analysis. “This 
report is unique 
in showing these 
attributes as 
closely linked to 
innovative busi- 
ness practices in 
rural communi- 
ties nationwide.” 
Among the 
report’s conclu- 
sions are: 


Rural and 
urban 
communities 
e Two-thirds 
of all businesses 
(rural and urban) 
consider having 
local arts and 
entertainment 


dowment for the 

Arts (NEA), the report is based primarily on 
2014 data from the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture’s Economic Research Service (ERS). 
The ERS’s Rural Establishment Innovation 
Survey examines the type and breadth of 
innovation within rural businesses. 

Rural Arts, Design, and Innovation in 
America is important because until now, arts 
and economic impact theories have been 
built and tested only in urban environments. 
As noted in the report’s preface, “Frequently, 
the data infrastructure for rural arts research 
projects has proved inadequate for elementary 
fact-finding, not to mention for generalizing 
about rural creative economies as a whole. 
Into this climate, the Rural Establishment 
Innovation Survey bursts as an unprecedented 
resource.” 

“We’ve long understood that the arts and 
design can beautify a place and attract new 
residents and businesses,” said Sunil Iyengar, 


organizations 
important for attracting workers. 

e Rural and urban arts organizations are 
equally likely to rate as “substantive inno- 
vators,” a designation by the Rural Estab- 
lishment Innovation Survey that recognizes 
businesses that encourage new practices and 
products. 

e Arts businesses are unique within the 
service industry (that includes finance and 
insurance) for demonstrating innovation 
in both urban and rural settings through 
practices such as using surplus funds for 
innovative projects. 


Rural performing arts 
organizations ... 

e Attract more outside visitors to their 
programs than do urban arts organizations 
(31 percent vs. 19.3 percent for urban orga- 
nizations). Those visitors spend money on 


admissions, parking, dining, etc. adding to the 
local economy. 

e Play a greater role in their community as 
civic leaders and in soliciting customer feed- 
back than do their urban peers (36 percent vs. 
24 percent for urban organizations), highlight- 
ing engagement in their community’s life and 
its future. 

e Have a strong association with innova- 
tive or design-integrated businesses. Where 
there are arts organizations, there tend to be 
businesses that have innovative products or 
practices. 

e Innovative or design-integrated busi- 
nesses report expanding their products and 
services and access new markets such as 
using design services, registering a trademark, 
or investing in product branding. 


Rural counties that host 


performing arts organizations ... 

e Tend to have greater population growth 
and residents that are better educated and earn 
higher incomes than residents of other rural 
counties. 

e Between 2010 and 2014, when the 
average population growth in rural counties 
was 391 people, those counties that hosted 
performing arts organizations saw an increase 
of 2,096 people. 


Another NEA research investment in rural 
communities is through one of the agency’s 
research labs at the Rural Policy Research 
Institute (http://www.rupri.org/areas-of-work/ 
nea-lab/) of the University of Iowa. Partnering 
with Art of the Rural, the university will use 
a FY 2017 award of $150,000 to study the 
intersection of the arts, entrepreneurship, and 
innovation in rural contexts. 

Rural Arts, Design, & Innovation in Ameri- 
ca also has findings on manufacturing, design 
and innovation that complement an earlier 
NEA report. 

Join the online conversation at #NEArural. 


Humanities Montana lists new round of grant recipients 


Humanities Montana announced its recent grants, supporting 
humanities projects across the state. Recipients include: 

¢ Western Heritage Center, Billings: $1,000 in support of the 
National Buffalo Foundation/Kauffman Museum touring exhibit, 
“The American Bison: Masters of the Plains,” on display through 
April 7. The exhibit, which explores the significance of bison in 
the cultures of Plains Indian peoples, will also be displayed at Car- 
bon County Historical Society in Red Lodge April 12-May 28. 

Flathead Valley Community College, Kalispell: $3,000 for 
the 2018 Honors Symposium, “Technology and Humankind,” a 
lecture series that examines the human and social impact of tech- 
nological advancement. 

Free Verse Writing Project: $8,000 in support of Am Mon- 
tana, a creative project designed to allow young people to discuss 
their identities and reflect on their experiences and understandings 
of Montana. Free Verse will partner with Second Season and Arts 
Without Boundaries, in Billings, to bring writers to schools and 
juvenile detention centers across Montana. 

Big Sky Film Institute, Missoula: $4,000 to support the Na- 
tive Voices programming at the 2019 Big Sky Documentary Film 
Festival and to educate Montana youth about contemporary and 
historical indigenous issues through nonfiction film throughout the 
year. 

Kimberly McKeehan: a $3,897 Fellowship grant for the 
creation and publication of One Robe, a children’s book telling the 
history of the Little Shell Tribe. This illustrated children’s book 
will be published in English/Michif and English/Ojibwe language 
editions and will detail where the Little Shell Tribe came from, 
who they have been geographically, culturally, and historically, 
and who they are today. One Robe will be available for free or at 
very low cost to encourage access for tribal members. 

Women’s Reproductive History Alliance: $4,622 in support 
of Mary Kassmeier, Midwife on the Upper Missouri, a digitized 
collection of photographs and documentation by Mary Kassmeier, 
an early 1900’s Fort Benton midwife. The collection will be avail- 
able online by late fall of 2018. 

The Extreme History Project: $1,150 to support the Making 
History Relevant series, consisting of three workshops: House 
History, May; Historic Recipes in the Archives, September; and 
Genealogy, October. 

Michif Heritage Keepers: $1,500 for the second annual 
Metis Music, Art and Culture Festival, June 8-10 in Choteau. The 


festival will include language preservation activities, handouts of 
Michif language materials, and interactions with participants in 
speaking Michif words and phrases. 

Bishop Melvin E. Wheatley, Jr. Endowed Lectureship Series 
Committee at Rocky Mountain College, Billings: $500 for “Cre- 
ating Community in Fracturing Times: Returning Civility to Civil 
Dialogue,” held March 8-9 at the college and featuring the Rev. Dr. 
Gary Mason, the Rev. Dr. Karen Oliveto, and Rabbi Uri Barnea. 

Museums Association of Montana: $1,000 for the 2018 Muse- 
ums Association of Montana Annual Conference, held March 8-10 
in Helena. The conference provides the professional and volunteer 
staff with the tools necessary to interpret and promote the under- 
standing and appreciation of Montana’s history and culture. 

Missoula Public Library: $1,000 for the 2018 Big Read pro- 
gram, which includes four weeks of activities that engage readers’ 
imaginations through art, music, costuming, crafts-making, and 
storytelling. Ursula Le Guin’s fantasy novel, A Wizard of Earthsea 
will be the focus of events Sept. 29-Oct. 28, with related pro- 
gramming in Missoula, Lolo, Frenchtown, Potomas, Seeley Lake, 
Condon, Drummond and Polson. 

Montana Preservation Road Show Conference: $1,000 
Opportunity Grant for the Literary Landscapes panel June 15 that 
will gather current scholars and the public to discuss how Flathead/ 
Glacier writers have reflected and impacted the regional landscape 
and how their legacies can live on. 

Montana State University Department of History and 
Philosophy: $1,000 Opportunity Grant for “Refugees and Dis- 
placement: A Panel Discussion.” The panel on March 21, which 
includes Steve Cagan, Shahid Haque and Katie Woods, focuses on 
the experiences of refugees and displaced people and is part of a 
series of spring events in the Bozeman area designed to promote 
critical and empathetic conversations and reflection about refugees 
and forced displacement. 

MT AGATE: $1,000 Opportunity Grant for Signatures from 
Big Sky 2018, the only publication dedicated to the work of Mon- 
tana’s K-12 writers and artists. It has been published every year 
since 1990 and has included work from Montana students from all 
over the state and in every grade level. Submissions are due 
March 30 and publications will be available May 15. 

The next deadline for regular Humanities Montana grants is 
April 20; for more information, call 406-243-6022 or visit 
humanitiesmontana.org. 
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MHS seeks 
nominations 
for Heritage 


Keeper Awards 

Each year at the 
Montana Historical 
Society’s History 
Conference the MHS 
trustees present 
two Heritage Keep- 
er Awards to honor 
those guardians of 
local history. Nomina- 
tions are due April 2. 

Nominations must 
honor living individu- 
als who have demon- 
strated commitment 
to significant local or 
statewide history proj- 
ects or to the iden- 
tification and pres- 
ervation of objects, 
buildings, or sites that 
tell important stories 
about the Treasure 
State’s past. 

Examples of poten- 
tial nominees include 
educators, authors, 
genealogists, histori- 
ans, preservationists, 
archivists, or any 
other person or group 
devoted to the pres- 
ervation and interpre- 
tation of Montana’s 
heritage and culture. 

Nominations must 
include the official 
nomination form, a 
brief explanation of 
the extent and signif- 
icance of the body of 
work of the nominee, 
and can include sup- 
porting documenta- 
tion such as news arti- 
cles, commendation, 
letters of support, 
photographs, and 
other examples of the 
nominees’ work. 

Nominations can be 
made online at www. 
montanahistorical 
society.org; for more 
information call Joy 
Lewis at 406-444- 
1799. 
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Applications 
Open for 
Hometown 


Humanities 

Hometown Hu- 
manities brings 
a year’s worth of 
humanities-based 
programming to a 
single community — 
15 to 40 events, all 
free and open to the 
public — selected from 
Humanities Montana’s 
extensive program 
catalog. 

Humanities Mon- 
tana staff works with 
the selected com- 
munity to design a 
schedule that includes 
public speakers, com- 
munity conversations 
on local issues, read- 
ing discussion groups, 
and an array of other 
possibilities. 

The aim of Home- 
town Humanities is to 
support the particular 
cultural interests of 
a Montana commu- 
nity, and to explore 
the capacity of the 
humanities to enrich 
lives, foster inquiry, 
and stimulate civil 
and informed con- 
versations about the 
human experience. 

It requires a lead- 
ership team of 8-12 
local people from 
libraries, schools, 
museums, businesses, 
government, media, 
etc. to work with 
Humanities Montana 
staff. The program is 
for communities with 
a population under 
20,000, and requires 
co-applicants from 
two equally invested 
local organizations. 

Deadline for 2018- 
19 programs is 
May 15. Learn more 
at www.humanities 
montana.org or call 
406-243-6022. 
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Bozeman and Missoula rank near top of Arts Vibrancy Index 


Bozeman and Missoula rank 
among the 20 most vibrant arts 
communities in America, according 
to the Arts Vibrancy Index, pub- 
lished by the National Center for 
Arts Research (NCAR). 

The third annual report ranks 
more than 900 communities across 
the country, examining the level of 
supply, demand, and government 
support for the arts in each city. 

For the first time, community 
rankings are organized into three 
distinct lists based on size: large 
(population over 1 million), medi- 
um (population between 100,000 
and 1 million), and small (popula- 
tion under 100,000 with an urban 
core of 10,000-50,000), a departure 
from the previous iterations of the 
index that combined medium and 
small communities into one list. 

Missoula ranks fourth in the list 
of medium cities, and Bozeman 
ranks fourth among small cities. 

“In the current climate, it is more import- 
ant than ever to recognize the vital role that 
the arts play in creating dynamic places to 
live, work, and visit, and the Arts Vibran- 
cy Index shows us that this is the case in 
communities all across the country, not just 
in large cities and on the coasts,” said Dr. 
Zannie Giraud Voss, director of NCAR. 

“The index helps us understand what 
factors contribute to making an urban area 
artistically vibrant and culturally rich, and 
illustrates how vibrancy manifests in a wide 
variety of forms that are often tied to that 
community’s unique identity.” The report 
complements each listed community’s scores 
with its story of what makes it unique and 
dynamic. 

“The arts are an underappreciated sector in 
America. As this report demonstrates, the idea 
that they are for an elite few is simply not 
true. The arts generate tremendous amounts 
of tourism dollars, enhance and encourage a 
love of learning, and connect diverse commu- 
nities and people,” said Karen Brooks Hop- 
kins, NCAR’s Nasher Haemisegger Fellow. 

“Arts institutions house our greatest trea- 
sures and serve as gathering places for people 
to come together in a shared appreciation for 
human expression,” she adds. “At the end of 
the day, when all else is said and done, art is 
the only thing that endures from generation to 
generation to generation.” 

The overall index is composed of three 
dimensions: supply, demand, and govern- 
ment support. Supply is assessed by the total 
number of arts providers in the community, 
including the number of arts and culture 
organizations and employees, independent 
artists, and entertainment firms. Demand is 
gauged by the total nonprofit arts dollars in 
the community, including program revenue, 
contributed revenue, total expenses, and total 
compensation. Lastly, the level of govern- 
ment support is based on state and federal arts 
dollars and grants. 

Here’s what the report has to say: 


Missoula Community Theatre — part of Missoula’s robust arts 
and cultural scene — recently staged “The 39 Steps.” Shown 
here are Zach French and Shelby Art. (Photo by Andy Meyers) 


Missoula has an engaged and active pop- 
ulation, who are just as likely to participate 
in outdoor recreation as they are to go to the 
symphony or attend a theater production. It 
ranks 15th on Arts Providers and in the top 
6% or better of cities on every Arts Provider 
measure. 

Throughout the year there are numerous 
festivals, literary, cultural, theater, dance, 
music (jazz, roots, choral, e.g.) — and monthly 
gallery walks. Mis- 


unteerism, and overall tremendous 
community support. Missoula attracts 
many writers, visual artists, and musi- 
cians. Missoula ranks in the top 2% on 
state arts grants. 


Bozeman is a small, mountain 
town filled with artists, professors, 
and ranchers whose diverse styles are 
reflected in all aspects of life. It ranks 
6th in the country on independent 
artists and 16th on arts and culture or- 
ganizations per capita, driving it to the 
10th spot overall on Arts Providers. 

Public art, provided by The Gallatin 
Art Crossing, can be found through- 
out the city. It has numerous galleries 
that line the city streets as well as four 
museums: the American Computer 
Museum, the Children’s Museum, the 
Pioneer Museum, and the Montana 
Museum of the Rockies, which houses 
an extensive collection of fossils. 

Montana State University’s di- 
verse arts department provides a variety of 
offerings and there are landmark local orga- 
nizations such as the Bozeman Symphony, 
the Arts Council of Big Sky, Intermountain 
Opera Company, Equinox Theatre Company, 
Montana Ballet Company, Dance Alliance 
Company, and Emerson Center for the Arts & 
Culture, a complex that offers the region’s art- 
ists a place to work and sell their work as well 
as performance space for local performing arts 


soula is home to the 
University of Montana, 
and there is a strong 
town-gown partner- 
ship. Although there 
is no designated arts 
district, more than 

60 nonprofit arts and 
cultural organizations 
operate in Missoula; a 
handful are nationally 
known, but most are 
small. 

Missoula’s muse- 
ums are diverse, rang- 
ing from the National 
Museum of Mountain 
Flying and the Rocky 
Mountain Museum of 
Military History to the 
Montana Museum of 
Art and Culture and the 
Missoula Art Muse- 


groups, several class- 
rooms, shops, and cafes. 
The Bozeman Public 
Library has also played 
a supportive role in the 
cultural community by 
hosting arts events year- 
round, and it is home to 
the Bozeman Sculpture 
Park. 


The full lists, with 
detailed information 
on each community, 
are available in the full 
Arts Vibrancy Report, 
including scores on each 
of the three metrics of 
vibrancy, i.e. level of 
arts providers (supply), 
arts dollars (demand), 
and government support 
for the arts. 

In addition to the 


um. Performing arts 
organizations include 


Missoula Symphony production of the classic. The ballet 
Orchestra and Chorale, troupe is among the groups in 
Montana Repertory Bozeman’s thriving arts scene. 


Theatre, Missoula 
Children’s Theatre, and the MCT Center for 
the Performing Arts. Arts Missoula serves as 
a resource for the coordination, development, 
and support of art and culture for the benefit 
of the Missoula community. 

The region has a full and diverse event 
schedule, great engagement through vol- 


Dayna Van Dyke portrayed Cinderella 
in Montana Ballet Company’s February 


Arts Vibrancy Index, 
NCAR provides scores 
for every U.S. county 
on its interactive map, 
based on measures of 
arts dollars, arts provid- 
ers, government support, and socio-economic 
and other leisure characteristics. 

Learn more at mcs.smu.edu/arts 
research2014/articles/blog-white-papers/ 
top-20-most-vibrant-arts-communities- 
america-2017. 


(Inspire Art Photo) 


Nominations open for Governor’s Humanities Awards 


Humanities Montana seeks nominations for the 2019 Gover- 
nor’s Humanities Awards, to be conferred at a ceremony in the 


Capitol Rotunda on Feb. 7, 2019. 


“This is an opportunity to celebrate gifted, generous Montan- 
ans,” said Ken Egan, Humanities Montana’s executive direc- 
tor. “The Governor’s Awards are a perfect occasion to recognize 
the breadth and depth of humanities talent in the state.” 

Nominations of individuals aged 40 years and younger are es- 
pecially welcome “so we may recognize and honor great promise, 
innovation, or achievement in the humanities,” he added. 

The deadline for nominations is Friday, April 27, 2018. 

Nominations should be no more than 1,000 words and should 
address the nominee’s contributions to the humanities in Montana. 
The humanities include the study of literature, history, Native 


American history and cultures, philosophy, languages, religious 


studies and other disciplines. 


Nominations for both individuals and organizations will be 


considered. Email nominations to info@humanitiesmontana.org 


or send to Governor’s Humanities Awards, Humanities Montana, 
311 Brantly, Missoula, MT 59812. For details, call 406-243-6022. 


Humanities MONTANA 


Nominations are due April 27 for the 2019 Governor’s 
Humanities Awards. 
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LAW AND THE ART WORLD 


Concerns for the New Year: NEA scam and tax season 


By Bill Frazier © 2017 

I want to mention briefly several areas of 
concern about which artists, galleries, collec- 
tors and museums should be on their guard. 
As tax time approaches, be alert to scams 
involving purported IRS and other govern- 
ment agency communications through email, 
telephone calls, Facebook and other social 
media. 

The IRS and other government agencies 
do not communicate with you through email 
or social media outlets. They use the United 
States Postal Service, exclusively. Even if the 
taxpayer attempts to get in touch by email 
or other method, the agency will reply by 
regular mail so that an evidentiary record is 
maintained. Anything else should raise your 
suspicions. 


Be wary of grant scams 

The National Endowment for the Arts 
(NEA) recently issued a warning about grant 
scams. The NEA, which is a federal arts and 
culture grant-making agency, has warned 
artists and arts-related agencies that these 
activities are subject to a scam, and not to 
respond to fraudulent notifications. Scam- 
mers, villains and hackers, claiming to be 
NEA representatives, are contacting artists 
and others through Facebook, email and 
telephone to inform them that they, the artists 
or organizations, have been awarded an NEA 
arts grant and must provide seed money to a 
third-party bank account or person in order to 
get the grant money released. 

A further wrinkle on this is that the 
scammed artist is told that the more money 
he puts forward, the more he will be granted. 
Less high tech variations of this ploy have 
been around for generations and people still 
fall for them. 

Another variation on this same scam is that 
the criminal might call the money from the 
artist or arts organization a processing fee. 
Be forewarned, the NEA does not announce 
grants through Facebook of other social 
media, nor does it request any money from an 
artist before providing grant funds. 

If you think you have been approached by 
such a scammer, you may get in touch with 
the NEA’s Inspector General at www.oig @ 
arts.gov, or telephone 202-682-5402; or alert 
the FBI at www.ic3.gov. 


Tax-exempt and nonprofit groups: 
Avoid red flags 

Many of you are involved with nonprofit 
or tax-exempt arts organizations (they are not 
the same thing) and should be aware that the 
IRS is looking for ways to terminate organi- 
zations’ tax-exempt status, commonly known 
as 501(c)(3). One typical reason for doing this 
is the organization’s failure to file proper tax 
paperwork. 

All tax-exempt organization tax returns 
must be efiled. If they are not, or not filed 
on time, there will be trouble. The IRS is 
tightening its reporting requirements for such 
organizations. Many of these charitable and 
tax-exempt organizations have neglected or 
failed to account properly for their assets and 
income. 

Those of you who serve and volunteer with 
nonprofits and tax-exempt groups should sat- 
isfy yourselves that your organization is not in 
danger of losing its tax-exempt status and is 
conforming to generally accepted accounting 
standards. If the exemption is lost, it will be 
much more difficult to re-establish it. 

This is especially problematic where so 
many charitable organizations are operated 
largely by volunteers. There is often a lack of 
continuity in office work, lack of knowledge 
about tax and other legal matters, and little 
accountability between managers or directors 
and their boards of trustees or directors. 

Any time there is a donation to the chari- 
table organization, arts-related or otherwise, 
there are required paperwork and receipts to 
be provided, and all of this varies based on 
the amount of the donation. Mistakes and 
violations of regulations can cause problems 
with the IRS and can adversely affect the 
organization’s tax-exempt status. It is difficult 
enough to get the 501 (c)(3), so do not wave 
red flags at the IRS. 


Pay attention to regulations 


on charitable deductions 


The IRS is under great pressure to assist 
in generating new tax revenue for the gov- 
ernment and is seeking additional funding to 
hire more auditors. With this in mind, I urge 
caution in carefully following the charitable 
deduction regulations. 

The following refresher should be of help 
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Bill Frazier 


to those making donations to qualified organi- 
zations. Even though this has been the law for 
a long time, I find that many donors, including 
quite a few tax preparers, are unfamiliar with 
it. For a single cash contribution of less than 
$250, a cancelled check, credit card statement 
or written acknowledgement from the charity 
is required. For a single cash contribution of 
more than $250, a written acknowledgement 
from the charity is required. 

For a non-cash contribution (a thing rather 
than money) of less than $250, a written ac- 
knowledgement from the charity and descrip- 
tion, or other reliable record, is required. For 
a non-cash contribution of more than $250, 
but less than $500, a written acknowledge- 
ment from the charity is required, along with a 
description and location of the item. 

For a non-cash contribution of more than 
$500, but less than $5000, a written acknowl- 
edgement from the charity is required along 
with IRS Form 8283 part A. For a non-cash 
contribution of over $5,000 of similar items, 
written acknowledgement from the charity is 
required along with an appraisal and IRS Form 
8283 part B. There are additional requirements 
for donations over $500,000, gifts of cars, 
boats, airplanes or equities, such as publicly 
traded stock. 

This is important: a cancelled check by 
itself is not sufficient for gifts over $250. There 
must be also a detailed description of the items 
donated. These requirements vary slightly from 
time to time, so do your due diligence. 


Bill Frazier served a lengthy and invalu- 
able tenure as chairman of the Montana 
Arts Council. He can be reached at artlaw@ 
itstriangle.com. MAC thanks Art of the West 
for permission to reprint this series. 


Tech Talk: Stack Exchange collects best questions & answers 


By Mark Ratledge 

The Internet has been full of discussion 
forums from the very beginning and, in 
some ways, for better or for worse. Some 
of us remember the old bulletin boards you 
could dial into with a modem and chat; 
nowadays, we are probably all familiar with 
the discussion sections of online newspapers 
and media, as well as Facebook and Twitter 
timelines. 

The “for better or for worse” part is obvi- 
ous; obnoxious users and people using fake 
identities and bad information are common, 
because on the internet, it still can be the 
wild west. 

But a paradigm shift of online forums 
came in 2008, and the result has been chang- 
ing internet discussion since. That was the 
year when two programmers started Stack 
Overflow, a discussion site for programmers 
with questions looking for answers. 

But the two coders had a different idea: 
Stack Overflow would be free (unlike com- 
mercial programming forums of the time), 
anyone could join and anyone could ask 
questions and answer anyone else’s ques- 
tions. A sense of community was encour- 
aged because users could gain reputation 
— kind of like keeping score in a computer 


game — by the amount of 
effort they put into asking 
quality questions that had 
broad appeal and offering 
accurate answers. The goal 
of Stack Overflow was to 
be a collection of the best 
programming questions and 
answers available, for free, 
for everyone. 

The title, “Stack Over- 
flow,” is sort of an inside, 
geeky joke; it refers to 
an error message that is 
thrown when too much data 
is given to a process. But 
Stack Overflow took off, 
and after a few stumbles, the company Stack 
Exchange grew out of the original site. 

Now Stack Exchange has nearly 200 sites 
that operate on the same principle, covering 
more computer programming languages, of 
course, but there are Stack Exchange sites 
on cooking, art, music, the Bible, Spanish, 
pets, parenting, literature, vegetarianism, and 
on and on. See the full list at stackexchange. 
com/sites. 

Each Stack Exchange site lets users post 
questions and add and improve answers. 


consultant. Check his website 
at markratledge.com. 


“| Browse the answers, and 

I| if you don’t find what 
you're looking for, sign 
up and ask a question. If 
you do find an answer, 
but can improve it, you 
can do that. 

As a site member, 
you get to vote on both 
answers and questions, 
and this leads to a sense 
of quality; the good stuff 
gets voted up, the useless 
voted down and some- 
times deleted. The more 
you participate — ask 
questions, add answers 
and vote — the more points you gain, and 
this gives you a site “repu- 
tation” and can lead to more 
site privileges. 

This kind of community 
leads to the overall Stack 
Exchange goal of the best 
questions, answers and 
information on your topic 
on the internet, the same internet that has 
so much information and discussion that is 
sketchy. 


Creative Capital 
offers online 
program for 


artists 

Developed by artists 
for artists, Creative 
Capital’s Professional 
Development Pro- 
gram (PDP) provides 
career, Community 
and confidence 
building tools to help 
all artists become 
successful artists. 

In addition to 
in-person workshops 
held throughout the 
country, PDP hosts up 
to six webinars each 
month specifically 
designed to guide 
individual artists of all 
disciplines in growing 
and sustaining their 
careers. Topics range 
from Art Business 
Management, Bud- 
geting and Market- 
ing to Community 
Engagement, Perfor- 
mance Documenta- 
tion and Social Media. 

Visit creative-capital. 
org/pdp/online to 
view the calendar, 
register for upcoming 
webinars, sign up for 
the mailing list, and 
purchase recordings 
of past sessions. 


This marks Mark's final 
column for State of the Arts. 
We'd like to thank him for 10 
years of valuable tech tips!! 


1s 


Statewide arts 
service 


organizations 


Montana has many 
arts-discipline- 
specific statewide 
service organiza- 
tions. You can find 
a complete list here: 
art.mt.gov/arts_ 
service_orgs 


Montana Arts 
Council 
grants, awards 


& Commissions 


Visit the Montana 
Arts Council’s website 
for a complete listing 
of grants, awards and 
commissions: 

Individuals: art. 
mt.gov/grants_ 
awards_comm_ 
home#individuals 

Organizations: 
art.mt.gov/grants_ 
awards_comm_ 
home#orgs 

Schools: art. 
mt.gov/grants_ 
awards_comm_ 
home#schools 

Programs and Ser- 
vices: art.mt.gov/ 
programs_services_ 
home 
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PUBLIC VALUE PARTNERSHIPS 


The Three Rs at Work i 


Public Value Partnership grants between 
Montana nonprofit arts organizations and the 
Montana Arts Council champion the fact that 
the arts are of benefit to all the citizens of 
Montana and are worthy of state and federal 
investment. 

Public Value Partnerships utilize three 
tools we call “The Three Rs” to expand the 
public value of the work being done by Mon- 
tana’s non-profit arts organizations: 

e Building relationships; 

e Creating greater relevance and 
meaning; and 

e Establishing return on investment (mea- 
sured both as economic vitality and impact on 
people’s lives). 

MAC believes that using “The Three 
Rs” strengthens participation, understand- 
ing and support from audiences, donors and 
funders. We'd like to share some of the best 
examples of these stories: 


Alpine Artisans: Participants in the Nor- 
man Maclean Festival tour the Mann Gulch 
Fire site, the focus of the famed author's 


book, Young Men and Fire. 
(Photo by Lindsay Atnip) 


Building Relationships 

Alpine Artisans, Inc., Seeley Lake: Our 
most successful effort in relationship building 
is through the planning for the Norman Ma- 
clean Festival. We have a multi-year relation- 
ship with the Missoula Writing Collaborative, 
and help fund the publication of their book, 
Backroads of the Mind, which is the poetry of 
the Seeley Swan High School students, writ- 
ten in conjunction with festival themes. 

Programming for the festival includes 
partnerships with local conservation, art and 
historical organizations. For instance, the 
Blackfoot Challenge and the Big Blackfoot 
Chapter of Trout Unlimited offered a tour of 
their work on the Blackfoot, and provided 
presentations. The Seeley Lake Historical 
Society offered a tour of Norman Maclean’s 
cultural and historical legacy. 

Alpine Artisans also partnered with the 
story-telling program, “Tell Us Something,” 
which themed their program on the last night 
of the festival “Up the Blackfoot.” 


“The Creation.” (Photo by Allen Lefhon) 


The National Museum of Forest service 
History offered a program Sunday morning 
of the festival with John Maclean, titled 
“Maclean Family history with the US Forest 
Service.” 


Creating Relevance 

Helena Symphony: Perhaps the most im- 
portant aspect about the Helena Symphony’s 
role in the community is that we embrace the 
importance of the response and experience of 
our patrons and concertgoers. We give “win- 
dows” for them to share, engage, and partic- 
ipate so they know that music is ultimately 
about the relationship between the music and 
musicians, and then the musicians with the 
listeners. Here are some examples: 

e Prior to “Symphony Spooktacular,” 
we requested that concertgoers invite their 
family and friends and come to the concert 
dressed up in Halloween costumes. During 
this concert, we also encouraged the audience 
and the players and singers to take selfies 
and other photos and post them using social 
media outlets, such as Twitter, Facebook, and 
Instagram. 

e After most concerts, the Helena Sympho- 
ny opens up its social media pages and web- 
site to elicit comments and experiences from 
concertgoers. In addition to receiving letters, 
emails, and phone calls, the social media 
interaction allows the concertgoers to relate 
their experience directly to us and others — 
and communicate not just about hearing the 
music, but also seeing it and experiencing it. 

e Striving to remove preconceived no- 
tions and stereotypes about classical music 
concerts, the traditional 
“pre-concert lectures” are 
called “Pre-Concert Crash 
Courses.” These are given 
by the conductor and espe- 
cially the guest soloist(s) 
that evening and offer more 
of a personal talk about the 
artists’ connection to the 
music, as opposed to the tra- 
ditional historical analysis 
of the work. 

e Prior to performing 
“Creation” by Haydn, 
the audience viewed a 
multi-media presentation, 
which lent historical per- 
spective and background on 
the story and composition. 


A 
Helena Symphony: Helena Symphony Orchestra and Chorale perform Haydn’s 


e Being able to make a personal connection 
between the audience and the musicians cre- 
ates a greater connection and appreciation for 
the art, music and work that the Helena Sym- 
phony does within the community. One way 
that they can meet-and-greet is through recep- 
tions in the fall and spring. 


Return on Investment 

North Valley Music School, Whitefish: 
In June, North Valley Music School presented 
its second annual Montana Music Event, a 
multi-media concert featuring NVMS stu- 
dents, faculty, alumni and a special guest art- 
ist. The event is themed around the aesthetic 
beauty of Montana. 

This year we hired five photographers to 
share their best Montana photography to roll 
on the big screen while musicians performed 
to a sold-out audience. 

Every musician (there were 11) and pho- 
tographer was compensated for their time. We 
also employed a sound engineer, stage manag- 
ers and a lighting assistant. 

Our total budget ($5,200) is spent locally: 
40% of this went to the headline performer, 

a renowned local tenor and his accompanist; 
about 20% went to the facility; and 17% to 
a local sound engineer. The rest is divided 
among photographers, printing and advertis- 
ing, insurance and permits, and concessions. 

This event brings in a wide audience of 
locals and tourists. The program opens with a 
sing-a-long of the Montana State Song (lyrics 
are in the program). The Montana Music 
Event shares the beauty and love we all feel 
for Montana through music and art. 


North Valley Music School: Members of the faculty pose in 
front of the school in Whitefish during the Teacher Appreci- 
ation barbecue. 


Tourism Grant Program includes arts and cultural awardees 


Gov. Steve Bullock recently announced 
$750,000 in grants to develop and enhance 
tourism and recreation in 27 Montana com- 
munities across the state. The grant funds 
will support $1.8 million of investments into 
infrastructure and marketing projects. 

“Visitors from out of state add billions of 
dollars to Montana’s economy, which direct- 
ly support our communities, small busi- 


nesses and people,” said Governor Bullock. 
“By investing in our tourism and recreation 
resources, we will maximize our ability to 
attract and serve the visitors who drive one 
of Montana’s leading industries.” 

The funds are being awarded through the 
Tourism Grant Program at the Department of 
Commerce, Office of Tourism and Business 
Development. 


The Tourism Grant Program awards 
funds to projects that strengthen Montana’s 
economy through the development and 
enhancement of the state’s tourism and 
recreation industry. Eligible projects include 
arts, culture and heritage preservation; vis- 
itor facility upgrades and construction; and 
niche product development. 

Continued on next page 
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MONTANA ARTREPRENEURS © 
MAP: Growing business skills for Montana artists 


Launched by the Montana Arts Council 
in 2007, the Montana Artrepreneur Program 
(MAP) has provided specialized business-ad- 
vancement training to 466 visual artists. 

The curriculum, developed by Dr. Cindy 
Kittridge, brings together regional cohorts for 
a 10-month program. Economic studies have 
tracked improvement in household income for 
participating artists, particularly for those that 
develop the market-ready portfolio to certify 
in the program. 

Over the past decade, MAC has been able 
to implement MAP with significant private 
funding from Emily Hall Tremaine Founda- 
tion, Leveraging Investments in Creativity 
(LINC), Creative Capital, Montana World 
Trade Center, Montana Department of Com- 
merce, and the U.S. Dept. of Agriculture’s 
Rural Communities Development Initiative. 


MAP and MAC help figurative painter grow skills 


By Morgan Irons 
This will be my fourth winter here in 
Montana, a place that quickly felt like home 
when I moved to a small cabin in the Bridger 
Mountains after college. I had always wanted 
to be an artist, but growing up in Idaho where 


Matched by Montana’s investment of staff 
time, the program has formed in every corner 
of the state, from Fort Belknap to the Bitter- 
root Valley, and from Eureka to Big Timber. 

The financial future of the MAP program is 
a work in progress. MAC is working within a 
limited budget for fiscal year 2019 and is de- 
signing a scaled-down program for that year. 

MAC intends to launch a MAP cohort after 
July 1, 2018. Applications can be submitted 
through April 30, 2018, via the MAC web- 
based system (art.mt.gov/map). Artists’ 
interest will be a key factor in determining the 
location. Artists who have already completed 
the 40 hours of coursework will have annual 
opportunities to complete the certification pro- 
cess with a deadline of May 2018 and another 
planned for May 2019. 


home. It’s the source of all of my 
inspiration and identity as an artist. 
So I have pursued travel opportuni- 
ties as a way to gain these learning 
experiences and bring the skills 
back to Montana. 


there isn’t very much 
support for artists, I didn’t 
know it was possible. 

Moving to Montana 
changed that perception 
for me and I am forever 
grateful to our great state 
for that. The Montana Arts 
Council is a rare agency, 
supporting artists with 
funding and programs that 
have been fundamental 
to my success as a young 
artist. 

When I quit my 9-5 
job to pursue becoming 
a professional artist, the 
Montana Artrepreneur 
Program put on by the arts 
council became my sup- 
port system, giving me the 
tools and mentors needed 
to succeed in the business. 
I became certified this year and still utilize 
what I learned every day. It was through that 
program that I learned about the wonderful 
grants available to Montana artists, including 
the Strategic Investment Grant (SIG Grant). 


Applying for a SIG Grant 

As many artists as we have in Montana, 
the kind of art that I pursue is pretty rare here. 
I am a figurative painter, focusing on realist 
methods and it requires some very traditional 
training. These skills are taught at schools 
usually on the East Coast, which means that 
for me to learn, I have to either travel, or 
move away from Montana. 

But my art is so rooted in my sense of 
place here in Montana. Every painting I do is 
painted from life on the 50-acre property I call 


Easel neighbors with 


@caseychildsart! 
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Artist Morgan Irons with 
fellow artist and workshop 
participant Casey Childs. 


Last year I trav- 
eled to California 
to learn from mas- 
ter realist Jeremy 
Lipking. This year, 
I found out that 
Joshua LaRock 
was teaching at 
Scottsdale Artist’s 
School in Arizona. 

Joshua LaRock 
is a very sought-after and 
admired classical realist. His 
training in classical paint- 
ing uses methods of the Old 
Masters, and he is a well of 
invaluable knowledge. I knew 
studying with him would pro- 
vide me with some next-level 
training. 

With the guidance of 
my MAP mentor, Meagan 
Blessing, I decided to apply 
for the SIG grant to make the trip possible. It 
was the first grant I have applied for, and the 
experience was great. Kristin Burgoyne was 
immensely helpful in making sure I qualified 
for as much assistance as possible and was 
available to help with every step of the way. 


mæ 


Professional development 
at Scottsdale Artist’s School 


As soon as I heard I was approved, I 
booked my flight and started preparing for the 
trip. The workshop was a three-day portrait 
painting class, hosted by the Scottsdale Art- 
ist’s School in Old Town. 

The workshop itself was incredible. Every 
morning Joshua would demonstrate painting 
from a live model, giving detailed descrip- 
tions the entire time of his methods and 


Tourism Grants (continued) 
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An important aspect of the MAP program 
has been Celebrate Montana Art held each 
November. This event features artists from 
the program in an indoor-booth show setting. 
With more than 700 shoppers at the 2017 
event, it is a welcomed opportunity for art 
patrons to connect with high-quality artists. 

The show is also an excellent opportunity 
for artists to refine the business skills devel- 
oped in the program. While the commitment 
to hold the event in 2018 is uncertain; MAC 
is looking for ways to support MAP artists 
in participating in art fairs in Montana and 
across the country. 

For more information on the Montana 
Artrepreneur Program, contact Cinda Holt, 
Business Development Specialist. cholt@ 
mt.gov or 406-777-0090. 
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Strategic 
Investment 


Grants 

Funding is current- 
ly available for grants 
of up to $1,000 for 
nonprofit arts orga- 
nizations, artists and 
arts educators. Dead- 
lines are monthly. 

For more informa- 
tion see art.mt.gov/ 
orgs/orgs_sig.asp or 
contact Kristin Han 


Workshop leader Joshua LaRock gives critiques to the 
portraiture class at Scottsdale Artist’s School. 


Burgoyne at 
kburgoyne@mt.gov 


thought-processes. Then in the afternoons we or 406-444-6449. 


all would work on our own paintings from 
the live model as well, with Joshua’s guid- 
ance. So much of the information was brand 
new to me, which was really exciting. 

But this trip also came with some bonuses. 
It ended up that another extremely successful 
artist, Casey Childs, was in the workshop, and 
my easel neighbor. So I was lucky to have ex- 
tra guidance from him as well. 

And the town of Scottsdale 
is the home of some incredible 
museums and galleries. I spent 
two hours at the Scottsdale 
Museum of the West, with the 
opportunity to see first hand art 
that I’ve only seen online and 
dreamed of. I also spent a lot 
of time in galleries, meeting 
gallery owners that I otherwise 
wouldn’t have the opportunity 
to. 

So this grant-funded trip 
allowed me professional de- 
velopment in many ways. I am 
immensely grateful to the arts 
council for their support over 
the last two years, I would 
not have the success I do now 
without their support. 


Completed portrait 
by Morgan Irons. 


Among the arts- and culture-related recip- 
ients: 

e Big Sky Film Institute of Missoula 
received $7,898 to upgrade the Big Sky 
Documentary Film Festival website, including 
mobile optimization. 

e Crazy Mountain Museum of Big Tim- 
ber received $15,500 to move, set up and ren- 
ovate the historic Fjare Cabin from its current 
site in Melville to the museum grounds. 


e World Museum of Mining of Butte 
received $11,560 to preserve the historic St. 
Helena’s Church by replacing its roof. 

e Ravalli County Museum of Hamilton 
received $20,000 to upgrade lighting and seat- 
ing on the second floor of the museum, which 
includes seven galleries of various sizes and 
the large Courtroom Gallery with a stage. 

e Evelyn Cameron Heritage of Terry re- 
ceived $40,120 to install a heating system and 


winterize the facility. 

e Yellowstone Historic Center of West 
Yellowstone received $6,150 to purchase five 
exhibit display tables and to refinish the hard- 
wood floor in the east wing of the museum. 

e Jefferson Valley Museum of Whitehall 
received $17,300 to repair and restore two ex- 
terior sides of the barn housing the museum. 

To learn more about the grant program, 
visit marketmt.com/grants. 


INSIDE STATE OF THE ARTS 


1 Missoula Potter, Ceramics Professor Wins 
Fellowship; Bentley Spang Reaps National 
Award; Investment in the Arts; MAC 
Announcements 


2 From the Director; Investment in the Arts 
(cont.) 


Congrats, Transitions, Condolences 


FHS Student Claims Poetry Out Loud Title; 
Statewide Conference on Arts integration; 
AISC Grant Applications Open 


8 Galloway Receives USA fellowship (cont.); 
MADE Fair Adds Western Montana Fair 
9-11 About Music; About Books 
12 Yellowstone Art Museum’s 50th; MAM Art 


Auction; Montana Historical Society Online 
Exhibit; Laundry for Strangers 


13 About Visual Artists 


14 FilmClips: Montana Landscapes; Montana 
Poet Laureate 


15 Report Examines impact of Arts in Rural 
Communities; Humanities Montana Grant 
Recipients 


16 Bozeman and Missoula Rank Near Top of 
Arts Vibrancy Index; Nominations Open for 
Governor’s Humanities Awards 


17 Law and the Art World; Tech Talk 


18 The Three Rs at Work in Montana; Tourism 
Grant Program Awardees 


19 MAP: Growing Business Skills for Montana 


Artists; MAP and MAC Help Figurative 
Painter Grow Skills 


MAILING ADDRESS: PO BOX 202201, HELENA, MT 59620-2201 


Montana Artists in the News: 
Julia Galloway & Bently Spang 


9,750 copies of this public document were published at an estimated 
cost of $1.29 per copy, for a total cost of $12,594, which includes 
$9,166 for printing/production and $3,428 for distribution 


State of Montana programs 

are available to all Montanans. 
Upon request, an alternative 
accessible format will be provided. 
Call 406-444-6449 


STATE OF THE 


Montana's three awardees in the 2018 Poetry Out Loud competition, held March 3 in Helena, L to R: 
Claire Parsons, third place, Hellgate High School, Missoula; Clint Connors, second place, Butte High 
School; and Anna Hedinger, first place, Flathead High School, Kalispell. (Photo by Czelsi Kozak) 
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